TEADC 


POBLISMED 


FORTMIGttTLY 

AQGOST  2aTM9I8 


What  Will  Happen  in  Russia  ? 

How  Aeroplanes  Give  Victory 

Australian  Export  Trade 


>f>W»0--' 


}egisrered  ^t  the  C.PO  He/bourne  for  transmission  b<)  Pastas  a  ^e^sp^per 


■» 
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i^^  "-^  H  E LPS  TH  EM  TO    ^CARRY-  O N  \ 

IT    %t-s  ---  *- 


V 


Hnay  and  brifiii. 

Eailtnd  he  um . 
HtliTd  br  KJutitc 

Sbt  ruin  the  wavrt 


It  IS  u>ed   111   Diir   Naval   Dockyards  and  on  "iir  War 

ships  because  it  does  soldering  work  l>etttrr  and  more 

easily,   even  under  difficult  condition^ 

Repair  your  pots    atnl    I'.ins    and    oiIkt   nu-ial  articlc- 
with    FLUXITE,    t»K-    I'aslf    Flux    thai 

SIMPLIFIES    SOLDERING 

Vl  all  IrouuioiiKT-,   in   tins,   s-i       i    t    ,,,.1    :   s 
TW  Aai»-COTtr*lhr  C*..   272  Vi*au  Rud.   B*nM-dwf.   Eaf 
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STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


PELMAN  SCHOOL 


CAN     YOU    SAY    "YES"    TO    THESE 
QUESTIONS? 

Have  you  great  Orjanisiiig  Power? 

Have  you   Directive  Power? 

liave  you   the  Power  of  Ideation? 

Do    people    come     to    you    for    Valuable 

Ideae? 
Are  you  a  good  reaeoner? 
Do  you  remain  calm  and  unflurried  amidst 

crowding  worries? 
Can  you  master  dittieult  subjects  easily? 
Do  you   dominate  your  surroundings? 
Have  you  a  Strong   Will? 
Do  you   think  logically? 
Are  you  a  good   and   persuasive   talker? 
Can  you  sell  goods? 
Can   you   convince   people    who   are  doubts 

ful.  or  even  hostile? 
Do   you  decide  quickly   and  rightly? 
Are    you    in    demand    as    a    speaker   or 

orator? 
Can   you    rapidly    master  difficult    facts? 
Can   you  sohe   knotty   problems  quickly? 
Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you   read? 
Can    you     remember    details     as    well     as 

main   principles? 
Is  your  memory  perfect? 
Can   you    concentrate   your    brain   on    one 

thing  for  a  long  time? 
Can    you   remember    long    series    of    facts. 

figures,  and  dates? 
Are  you  a   good   linguist? 
Have  you  a  head   for  statistics? 
Have  you  a  good  memory  for  faces? 
Can     you     work     liard     without     suffering 

from  brain   fae? 
Do  you   take  everything  in  at  a  glance? 
Are    you    earning    a    larger    income    tha.n 

last  year? 
29     Are  you  successful? 

If  you  can  s;\y  "Yes"  to  all  the  above  you 
are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you  cannot,  write 
for  our  booklet.  "  Mind  and  Memory  Train- 
ing." It  tells  you  how  you  can  soon  be  able 
to  answer  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  qnestions 
in  the   affirmative. 
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13. 
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THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND    MEMORY    TRAINING 

offeied  to  you  is  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular as  that  which  83  Generals  and 
Admirals,  and  nearly  25,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  forces  have  studied, 
and  which  is  so  highly  recommended  by 
many  eminent  men.  Some  of  these  men 
are  :  — 

The  late  Lord  Kitchener. 
The  late   Lord   Roberts. 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.   Lloyd  George. 
Mr.  T.  P.   O'Connor,   M.P. 
Rev.  Frederick  G.  Spurr. 
Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A. 
Rev.   Ellis  C.   Roberts. 
Prof.    Gordon   Tanner. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage. 
There    are    many    uiiier    names    equally 
impressive,    but    what   interests    the   aver- 
age  .Australian    and   Xew   Zealand    reader 
is  the  personal  opinion  of  .Australian  and 
New   Zealand   pupils.      In  our  prospectus 
are  given  letters  signed   by  people  living 
in    .Australia,    some    of    whom    you    may 
know,  and  to  all  of  wlioni  you  can  write. 
These  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  classes. 
Doctors.  Travellers. 

Lawyers.  Civil  Servants. 

Clerks.  Sailors. 

Acountants.  School  Teachers. 

Soldiers.  Working    Men. 

Clergymen.  Farmers. 

Salesmen.  Giraziers. 

Managers.  Engineers. 

If  you  are  a  worker  anxious  to  get  on, 
write  at  once  to  the  Pelman  School,  23 
Gloucester     House.    ^q6     Flinders     Lane, 

Melbourne. 


OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takCs 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary.  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  Lane,   Melbourne. 


CUT  THIS  OUT    AND    POST    TO-DAY. 

To    the    Secretary, 

PELMAN   SCHOOL   OP   MIND   AND   MEMORY, 
23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders   I.ane.   Melbourne, 

Please     send     your     free     bo<>k.      "Mind      and      Memory 
Training." 


Name. 


Address 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


STFAD'S  RF.VIKW. 


Aftg—I  H.  lilt. 


Distance  No  Barrier  to  Success 

With  Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN 
EVIDENCE 

''9<     lliich    Slrccl. 

>U\»\    Preaaollr. 
Thr    Manacer. 

HraililiiiW*    Biuliiru    Collrcr 

I)i»jir   8ir, — 

Hii\itiie  Tiow  cNknipletnl  ni>  CV)ur»r 
of  RniilnhiiK'i  26  6:26  Hlxirthnml. 
1  •lioiilil  \n»\  like  to  (hank  you  for 
thr  kinil  atlrntion  abown  mc  diir- 
liK  my  •tndtei:  and  at  thr  aAinr 
time  I  !iave  very  much  p1wi*tirc  m 
•^•■iHr  M««t.  fr»>m  my  >w\\  riiMTt- 
pure.  I  would  not  li^aitJito  to  n-- 
iNimmcnd  it  fur  uny  I'^tmniernul 
|MirtK««c«   whatever. 

Ai  vou  are  aware.  I  romnieiired 
inv  atufhe*.  with  no  i»revioii«  know- 
WAtr  of  Shorthuncl.  »\\  V;iy  2'.  "ml 
r  •miiletefl  ttie  ftve  lhe»iry  les*<»n«. 
anil  etaminallon  Nherlii  and  le«I« 
there->n.  in  <me  day  untler  a  month 
I  then  c^imnient'wl  wrttini:  th< 
rour»e  «»f  InlalneMi  Irlt^r*.  wlilrli 
fM-rn|iitHl  three  duMi.  Iher«>hy  i-oni- 
liletlns  the  whole  miuroe.  6".  ii' 
one  ni4)nth  .ind  tw<i  dayi.  1  had  .« 
•  omplete  •ywteni  of  Shorthand  at 
niv  flneer  end«.  and.  further.  .> 
tvatein  K.V.-^Y  TO  WRITK  anil 
hVKIKR    TO    IIK.xn. 

.\p  for  fliif^il.  I  antoniiiliril  even 
mv>elf.  lor  at  my  third  .iileniiit  I 
atialne<l  %  wordu  In  a  onp-niinutr 
te«t,  and  on  iinfatnihar  matter 
lonid  write  80  to  90  woril*  l>er 
minute  In  liuratnui  l«ata.  Thi»  wa» 
are  >n>iiliihe<l  with  tix  and  a-half 
week*'   atudy. 

I  niliht  .old  that  I.  like  uiaiiv 
other*.  Ii.itl  niy  douhta  of  the  bv* 
tern,   hut   they    were  dispelled 

You  are  at  liberty  U>  make  what 
ever  iia*  of   thit   letter   you   de«ire 

-  Youra    faithfully. 


i8irne<l 
July   U.   I9U 


VI. hi-    .KlNfS 


BRBD5HF1W5 

6l:51M:SS  COl.lBIE 


rrv.  i.Tr^. 


NEW  ZEALAND 


EVIDENCE 


QMU. 
triei 
newa 


III-  nuU)'"  :    "I     Tiiv      .• 

friend*    who    atletided    Hn 
llevra     where 


-  Tthand    !•    taoeht.    are    re.eniiiL- 
tnilrh    tnialirr    romuneratton    th.in 

i  wnlew  all  Aui'kland  •tiidrnl. 
who.  on  c*>niiiletlon  of  a  Oorre- 
i>ondeii<-e  C'ourae  In  Bradahaw'a 
;/.  ,  6  :  26.  aerured.  without  any  ilitR- 
cultT.  a  iMMilion  at  32  6  per  week 
'<•>  cominenre  "I  i-«ina:der  tli.» 
-ilarr    w»»  offf-cad'to   me."- ahe  «-■•«• 

-  line*.   "  ffolelv   <iwini£  to  my    ahility 

write    Shorthand.      Kiiowina    the 

•  Tielltii   I    have  derivp<l.    and    the  ad- 

^antare«     it     liolda     out      to    all.     no 

praise  of  26    6  :  26  oould  lie  too  hiich. 

.iiid     1     wiiih    >-oii    ttill     further    fni - 


Prurtt    liv    llir    rvneri 


I  e  of  oil  ' 


Learn   26  :  6  :  26 


•Aw  *.v?itfiii  th.it  m  ^■.lflle-■^l  !■- 
'  irii.  eaulml  to  write  and  eaaieat 
:..  read  the  nvateni  with  whn-h  von 
ran    uu.ilify    for   a    S'wul    tHiailion    in 

the    •h-irtr-i    poaaitilr    time 

Two  Lessons  Free 

>'•   til..:    V'-ii    ii..t\    >*  I-   for   yotirseil 

■  w       remarknhly       euay       26:6:26 
~    orihand     really    ia,     we    will    send 

WO  of  the  fire   I,KS«ON.S   KKKK   to 
ivone    mentlonini;    Sir>n>    IEfticw. 
'Ill    eiiol<vainff    three    penny    ■tanin* 
•■■  rover   p<iatairf. 

When    writinc  or  ralllni:.   aak   alao 

■  l>ani|.iil>-t   ■•  P29." 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MKI.BOLIRNE.  VICTORIA 


l^ask   yon    for  mentioning  HtAAid'a  Review    whNi    writing   to  advei^aara 


August  a,  1018. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


CATARRH 


■  J.i  you  answer  "  Yes "  to  uuy  three  of  tlie 
following  yo»i  are  in  tJie  ^rip  of  deadly  Catarrli. 
a  disease  which  not.  only  saps  your  vitality, 
kills  ajubilion  and  energry.  but  only  too  fre- 
quently terminates  fatally  in  Catarrh  of  the 
Stomach,  aiul  dreaded  Consumpton,  Moreover,  the 
constant  swallowing  of  the  fetid  mucus  during 
sleep  eiowly  but  surely  poisons  the  stomach. 
liver,  ki<liieys,  and  other  orgiujs.  You  need  jiot, 
however,  suffer  iuiother  hour  if  you  will  only 
carry  out  this  simple  home  treatment. 

1.  Is   my  voice  husky? 

2.  Do  I   sneeze  frequently? 

3.  Po    I   cat«h  cold  easily? 

4.  Is  my   nose  stopped   up  ? 

5.  Is   my   hearing   affected? 

6.  Does   my   throat   feel   dry  ? 

7.  Do  I  feel  tired  on  risintr? 

8.  Does  my  nose  discharge' 

9.  Do  I  suffer  from  headaclie? 

10.  Do  crusts  form  in  m.v  nose? 

11.  Do        I        expectorate       fre- 

quently, 

12.  Is    my    sense    of    smell     af- 

fected ? 

13.  Is      there      fulness     in      my 

throat? 

14.  Does   phlegm    drop    into    my 

throat? 

15.  Do    I    suffer    from   noises    in 

ray    head? 

16.  Do    I    suffer    from   shortness 

of   breath? 

17.  Do    I     have    to     clear    my 

throat    frequently? 

18.  Is  there  fulness  or   pressure 

in   my  head? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  ad.ioining  passages.  If 
this  inflajnmation  is  not  arrested,  it  invades  the 
passages  which  lead  from  the  nose  to  the  head, 
ears,  throat,  and  lungs.  It  injures  the  sight  and 
hearing,  destroys  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell. 
renders  the  breath  offensive,  breaks  down  the 
affected  tissues,  and  consumes  the  nasal  carti- 
leges.  The  discharge  causes  dyspepsia,  also 
consumption.  Do  you  want  relief  and  cure?  If 
so,   try  our  great  remedy. 

Our  medicine  is  a  disinfectant.  Carry  the 
Medicator  in  your  pocket.  It  is  small,  and  its 
occasional  use  will  tend  to  prevent  the  catching 
of  any  contagious  disease  by  destroying  all 
germs  or  parasites  before  thev  get  into  the 
system, 

FREE  TRJAl/,— Obriously  we  could  not  sell 
what  had  been  already  used  by  another  person, 
so  we  cjjnnot  give  a  free  trial,  but  we  shall  be 
happy  to  eend  an  illustrated  booklet,  giving  all 
particulars  free.  Every  Kamey's  Medicator  sold 
is  clean,   and    has   not    been    handled  by    others. 

Kamey's  Medicator  attacks  the  disease  directly 
by  blowing  medicated,  germ-destroying  air  into 
the  nostrils  and  over  the  affected  membrane. 
Cures  Catarrh,  Catarrhal  Deafness.  Headache, 
Jfeuralgia,  Cold  in  the  Head,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  and  all  nasal  inflammations.  Re- 
stores the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  and  sweetens 
the   breath. 

Order  now,  or  write  for  free  booklet. 


STAE  N0\3;i,T.Y  CO,   fBox  466,  G,P,0.). 
11    .\tistraiian    Buildings, 

Elizabeth    Street,   Melbourne,    Vic. 
Please   eend    Outfit    containing    1    Nickel-plated 
Ramey    Medicator.    1    bottle    Inhalent    and    1    tin 
Ointment,  for   which   I   enclose   15/-. 


Address 


PIONEER 

WOOD  PIPE 

LEAVES    YOU   WITH   A 

CONTENTED  MIND 

AS  REGARDS  YOUR 

PRESSURE  PIPE 

It  u  depeodable  ib 
every  ropect.     There 

is  no  corrotioB,  no  rust, 
DO  fear  of  electrolysis. 

The  water  preserves  the 
wood  iodetioitely,  and 
this,  combined  with  its 
economy,  make  Wood 

Pipe    the    most    efficicDt 
pipe. 

Send  for  Illustrated 

Catalogue, 


THE  AUSTRALIAN   WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD, 

Head  Otfice  : 
BURNS  BAY  ROAD 
LANE  COVE,  N.S.W. 

Postal  Address  :  Boi  1S76, 
G.P,0.,  SYDNEY. 

Factories— Une  Co»e.  N,S,W, 
Footscray,  Vic 
Pt.  Adelaide,  S.A. 

CoDtractors  to  all  State 
GoTemments. 


With  my 
ACO  VST  ICON" 


I  was  DEAF 


till  I  got  this  perfect  hearing  device! 
I  can  now  hear  quite  well  anywhere — 
and  my  hearing  is  improving.  My 
"  Acousticon "  is  light,  and  scarcely 
noticeable,  and  I  can  wear  it  so  that 
my  hands  are  free.  Y'OU.  TOO,  can 
hear  with  the  "  Acousticon,"  which  is 
now  used  by  over  329,000  deaf  people, 
including  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Mr.  W.  M  Hughes 
Write  for  10  days'  FREE  TRIAL.  Con- 
vince yourself  at  our  expense — and 
DONT  STAY   DEAF! 

lamsnnS'""  Cn  105  Daking  House.  SYDNEY 
LdjnSOn  Serrice^O-  154  Olderfleel.  MELB. 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Keyiew  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


STEAPS    REVIEW. 


«H0U>l    ((.    ttl* 


In    This    Age    of    High    Efficiency 
You  Cannot  Afford  to  "FORGET" 


■>    ■Itiibin;;.  Uio 

1    fnr, 
<ri>*i>iu«    ki.o«i,.J»v.    lui    CA.N    >./u    ii.-.arubly    u<«    that 

Icntly   »n«wi<r       Yr«  "   th»  Tcrr   <»t>««t    ttiinr   »•«!  can  do  la 


The  Linnean  Memory  System 


nf      t  Uf     WOr)4l'« 

moilil    fixcyclo- 
A  any  time. 
'III'. II    Mi.tt    farM,   tgurea. 

..   your  rpore  limi*. 
jour  pucket  and   dudied   in 


niu>t«r«d  the  flrat  loMou. 


■|  In-    i«---  .If      in-    \irv     -iiiijilf.    .iri'I    «    ill     fM-    .''fr. 

•pan*  moriirnta. 

You  ran  l)«iioAt  ynuriMHf  aa  aoon  as  you  haT« 

Pill  in  tlip  alJarlicd  miiimn.  rut  out.  nod  poet  u>  na.  and  wp  «ill,  hy  mum  mall.  »tnA  you 
KRKK^  OlIK  B<M)KI.KT.  •  MKMOKV  TKAIMNO."  which  fully  Piplaliu  the  Unnran  McnKiiT 
Ryitoto       I^   II   now. 


Name. 


Address 


IF    MEDALS    WERE    GIVEN 

FOR    PEN    SERVICE 

the  "Swan"  would  get  all  that  are  going  for  Distinguished  Conduct 
and  long  service.  Every  "Swan"  writes  the  instant  it  touches  paper, 
and  will  go  on  writing  with  perfect  consistency  of  touch  for  a  lifetime. 


^WA«! 


Holda    more    ink    for    ila    aize    than    any    other,    and    waale*   none    in    blot,    acralcli, 

leak,  or  apluller.     Chooae    a    "Swan,"    and    it    will    auil    you    and   aerve  you  better 

than  any  other  pen  you  are  now  uaing. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIONERS    AND    JEWELLERS. 

(Auitralian  PntcM  

SAFETY    PATTERN.  STANDARD    PATTERN. 

Wilk  S«T*w-«a  Cap.      Froa    15/-  apwardt.  Wilk  Slip-oa  Cap.      Frea    12/6  opwarja. 

lllustmtfd  Ciitaloi;uf  poit  free  on  request. 
MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  60  High  Holborn,  London.  Eng. 


MancKrMOT,  P«ri>.  7urirh.  Toracilo.  he.     SYDNEY  fWholnaU  onlrl  :  23)a  C( 


319.  m  Wruon  S<irc<.  i.E.      Aanciale  Houa« :    Mabw.  Todd  Ai  Co..  Inc.,  Ncirr  York  and  Chicaso. 


t^'A't 


Street.     London  Factory : 


Tbiuik  fttu  tor  iiiriitiuDiuc  tli«a<l  a  Ucticw    nlion  writing  to  adTcrtiacra. 


4upuyf    ti,    1918. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


For  Baby  and 
Baby's  Mother 

There  is  no  better  food  than 
'Lactogen."  It  is  practically 
identical  witli  human  milk  in  com- 
jiosition  and  digestibility.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  safest  diet  for 
baby,  "  Lactogen  "  is  a  splendid 
food  for  nursing  mothers.  It  im- 
proves and  increases  the  natural 
flo\Y  of  milk. 


Send  lor  a   FREE  SAMPLE 
-TO-DAY 


The  Natural-Milk 
Food 


Made    in    Australia    by 

The  Bacchus  Marsh 
Concentrated  Milk  Co.  Ltd. 

593    Little    Collins    Street, 
Melbourne 


10,000 

FREE   SAMPLES 


Korumburra,    East    Gippsland,    Vic. 
Mrp     Mary   K.   Chapman. 
Pear    Madam.— 
I    wish    to    tiender    my    sincere    and    grateful 
thanks    for    the    complete    restoration    of    my 
hair    by   the   use   of   your    "  Genuine   8:?ecific." 
My   hair  is    now    permanently    restored    to    its 
natural     colour,     and     its     growth     has     i:ieen 
trreatly    promoted    also.       It    haa    produced    a 
marvellous     transformation.         i'ou     may     use 
thie    tiMttmonial    any    way    you    please. 

(Signed)    J.T.F. 


"When  mv  great  and  genuine  specific  is  used 
-^nd.  remember,  yon  can  TEST  IT  FREE— 
it  sets  up  a  wonderful  natural  and  s>cientific 
prooees.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  dye  or  stain. 
and   will   not  stnin   your  sraln.  s/Vin.  or  linen. 


GREY  HAIR 

MRS.     MARY     K.     CHAPMAN'S 
Sure  but  Harmless  Speaifie 

Which  makes  it  possible    to    regain    10  to  20  years  in  roar 
appearance     a    simple,  certain    method    which   can  be  osed 
at  home  with  wonderful   success,  and  restores   your  hair  to 
its  natural  tint,  lustre  and  appearance. 
Don't   wait    tuitil   you   are  toki   hy   your  em- 
ployer that   yon    are  looking   too  old   at  40   to 
hold    your    position,    but    commence    at    once 
witli     my     world-renowned    specific.        It    will 
darken    your    hair    gradually,    and    naturally. 
There    ia    no    suddenness,    and    the    darkeninir 
is    not    patchy,    as    is    mostly    the    case    witli 
ordinary    dye's    or    stains.      My    great    specific 
h.a8   a   thoroughly   sound    reputation,    .and    win 
surprise  and  gratify  yon. 

It     you     are    troubled     with     any     of     the?" 
signs  ;  — 

1.  Patchy  Greyness         3.   Greyness  over  Ear» 

2.  Temple  Grcyoess         4.   White  Hair 
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cover. 
Full    name    (Mr..    Mrs.,    or    Miss) 

Address 
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RECORD 

Accountancy 
SUCCESSES 

Hemingway   &   Robertson's 

Overwhelming  April-May  Interstate  Results 


Sinoe  the  Accountamy  Esamiuations  were 
first  ealablished  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, no  ppofeesianal  coa^-hes  have  obtained 
anything  like  the  auccesses  achieved  by  Hem- 
ingway and  Boberteon  at  the  recent  examina- 
tions. The  reoord  is  absolutely  phenomenal. 
hut  yet.  if  properly  understood,  only  to  be 
expected  from  professi-onal  coaches  who  are 
speciaJists  in  training  men  to  become  acco-un- 
tantfl,    and   to  qualify    as    such. 

Incorporated  Institute  of  Victoria — 
Intermediate  Examination : 
Fir«t   place   for    Australia— F.   M.  Gilder. 
219   candidates   sat  for  this  examination. 
Hemingway     and     Robertson's     students    ob- 
tained   first    place    in    Tasmania.    We^t    Aus- 
tralia, South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales. 

Incorporated  Institute  of  Victoria — 
Final  Examination  : 
Hemingway     and      Robertson      presented    70 
students,   of    whom    68  obtained   passes. 

Federal  Institute  of  Accountants : 

All  Honour  places  both  for  Intermediate 
and  Fin-*'  Examinations,  and  for  individual 
eubjecte  therein,  were  obtained  by  Heming- 
way and  Robertson's  students.  Over  430  stu- 
dent* eat,  and  this  record  is  in  itself  a  most 
wonderful  achievement. 

Honour  Piaces  for  Australia     Federal 
Intermediate  : 
let   Pall    Exam..    H.    P.    Glass.    Vic. 
2nd    Full   Exam..    J.    R.    Patereon.    Vic. 


1st    Book-keeping.   H   L.    Uoss,    Q. 

9iid    Book-keeping.    C.   J.    Handley.    Thure.    Is 

let    Auditing.    S.    Simmon*,    Vic. 

2nd    Auditing.    H.    Stockton,    Vic. 

Ist    Mercantile    Ijaw.   F.    M.    Gilder.    N.S.W. 

2ud    Mercantile    I>aw,    H.    St^ockton.    Vii-. 

tst    Insolvency,    H.    P.    Glass.    Vic. 

2nd   Insolvency.    J.    R.    Paterson,    Vic. 

2nd  Company  Law,  J.   L.  Mezger,  Vic. 

3rd    Company    Law,   J.    Alroe,  Q. 

Honour  Places  for  Australia — Federal 
Final : 
1st    Full    Exam..    D.    Moriarty.    N.S.W. 
2nd  Full  Exam.,  H.   C.   Northridge.  Vic. 
3rd  Book-keeping.  D.   Moriarty,  N.S.W. 
2nd   Auditing,   D.   Moriarty,   N.8.W. 
lat    Mei-cantile    Uiw,    A.    H.    G.    Savage.   Q. 
2nd    Mercantile   Law,    W.   F.    Morrison,    N.Z. 
3rd    Insolvency.    D.    Moriarty,    N.S.W. 
1st   Company,    E.  F.    Unger,    Vic. 
2nd  Company,   F.  E.  Copeland.   Vic. 

For  these  two  Institutes,  H.  and  R.  pre- 
sented 342  8tudeJit«,  and  317  secured  passes, 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  reason  for  the  over- 
whelming popularity  of  their  coaching 
methods    is   obvious. 

Completely  detailed  liste  of  successful  can- 
didates   sent    to     all     enquirers. 

Ask  at  the  same  time  for  a  free  copy  of 
"  Guide  to  Accountancy."  Explains  why  yoxi 
should  qualify,  and  what  yon  stand  to  gain 
by    so    doing. 

Write  or  call  for  Prospectus  to-day.  Study 
under    H.    and    R..    and    win    suoceae. 


HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 

Professional    Accountancy    Coaches 

Collins    House,    Collins    Street,    Melbourne 
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Another  Allied  Victory. 

Tlie  fifth  year  of  the  struggle  was  begun 
with  splendid  promise  of  Allied  achieve- 
ment, and  that  promise  has  been  brilliantly 
maintained  during  the  early  weeks  of  the 
49th  month  of  the  war.  Writing  two  weeks 
ago  I  was  able  to  tell  of  the  Franco-Ameri- 
can success  on  the  Marne,  of  the  driving 
hack  of  the  enemy  to  the  Vesle,  of  their 
entire  dislodgement  from  what  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Marne  Pocket.  At  that 
time  there  was  considerable  hope  expressed 
that  a  minor  disaster  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  Germans,  and  that  a  p>ortion  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  armv  might  be  captured. 
In  view  of  the  ordered  retreat  carried  out 
by  the  foe,  such  capture  appeared  highly 
improbable,  and  shortly  after  it  was  re- 
ported that  all  hostile  forces  had  withdrawn 
in  safety  across  the  Vesle.  The  specula- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  Germans  would  fall 
back  has  been  answered  during  the  inter- 
vening fourteen  days,  and  we  find  them  still 
standing  on  the  Vesle,  they  have  not  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  Aisne  as  was 
expected.  But  interest  in  the  great  efforts 
of  Marshal  Foch  in  this  sector  was  alto- 
gether lost  when  the  news  came  through  of 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  attack  on  the  Amiens 
salient.  It  began  on  Thursday,  August  8th, 
little  over  a  week  ago,  and,  during  the  first 


couple  of  davs,  was  pushed  with  such  suc- 
cess that  now  the  Allies  stand  possessed  of 
about  a  third  of  the  total  territory  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  in  their  Somme  offen- 
sive last  March.  The  first  reports  suggested 
that  the  initial  success  would  be  followed  by 
substantial  advance  which  would  force  head- 
long retreat  to  the  Hindenburg  line.  There 
was,  however,  not  much  chance  of  this  so 
long  as  the  enemy  were  able  to  hold  Alibert, 
and  prevent  rapid  French  advance  at 
Lassignv. 

What  Effect  will  Defeat  have  in  Germany? 

I  will  deal  later  with  the  military  posi- 
tion created  bv  the  Haig  drive,  but  would 
first  point  out  some  significant  things  about 
it  which  are  liable  to  he  overlooked.  First 
of  all,  we  assume  that  this  British  victory, 
following  immediately  on  the  forced  enemy 
retreat  from  the  Marne,  must  have  plunged 
Germany  into  deepest  gloom.  Undoubtedly 
it  must  ha\'e  a  depressing  effect,  but  not 
necessarily  any  greater  than  the  successful 
German  drives  in  Picardy  and  on  the  Aisne 
produced  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  Our 
foes,  bv  clever  concentration  and  efficient 
staff  work,  caught  us  more  or  less  unawares 
at  La  Fere  in  March,  and  on  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  in  May,  and,  taking  quick  ad- 
vantage of  their  initial  successes,  drove  us 
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from  \jk  F«r«-  an<l  i  '  ihr 

Ai«tw.      Wr.   in  turn.  la- 

tioh  nml  Mir|>riv  ali.ick,  Min  );rcai  inilinl 
■luccwn  owj  xhf  ciimu,  which  wc  also  have 
lurtHHl  to  Rnrxl  .»i-i  oiiiit.  iiut  whcrcai  the 
rK-mians  in  '■■■'  ■  ■  ■•<■  >v<tc  thirty  milt* 
beyond  ihoir  •a  in  a  week,   it 

took    Foch ;.»•>  vm-vVs   to  drive 

the  encmv  bark  to  the  V'csic,  ntirl  Haig'a 
forces,  despite  their  great  first  spring, 
have  otilv  advanc«tl  tliirteen  miU-s  in  se%'cn 
<lay«.  At  the  moment  fine  .1  '  '11  Allicl 
achii-vc-ment.  it  has  only  d.  enemy 

of  two-thirds  of  their  caiius  s<iu!;i  of  the 
Aisne  anci  Uirelv  one  third  of  the  territory 
they  had  won  in  Pirardv.  These  Allied 
siKxcsses  .ire  eminentlv  satisf.*irtory  as  they 
demonstrate  that  the  initiative  has  passed 
to  us.  and  eflri<cti\ely  cfiunter  the  enemy 
threat  at  'Paris.  But,  frt>m  the  Germin 
fwint  of  view,  they  r<Ttainly  will  not  spell 
disiister  or  cause  the  people  of  Berlin  to 
shiver  for  their  safety.  They  may,  how- 
ever, greatU  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
amongst  the  enemy  who  have  long  main- 
taiiK-il  that  a  military  victorv  is  not  to  \ie 
hoiK'd  for.  Military  vietorv  means  con- 
tiniK'd  advance,  the  capture  of  Paris,  the  de- 
struction of  armies.  That  many  ro.iiK>nsil.lf 
Germans  have  held  to  l>e  ini|K)-.siMe.  But 
whilst   t'  'ler  victory  on  the  battle- 

field   u^  they    seem    to   have  no 

doubt  wli.iti  vtr  as  to  the  entire  abilitv  of 
the  flermaii  armies  to  prevent  the  forc«'S  of 
Marsh.il  Fi>rh  from  winning  that  ilecisive 
success  which  our  bitter  end«-rs  look  to  to 
terminate  the  struggle. 

Peace   Proposals   Llliely. 

If  thi.s  \iv  ilif  cfiict  of  ilie  Allie<l  victories 
liuring  tlie  last  few  weeks — if,  that  is  to 
say,  thev  dcmon.siratc  tlic  hollowness  of  the 
military  party's  jiromise  of  decisive  victory 
— -we  may  look  for  sonic  encmv  move  in 
the  dinvtion  of  settling  the  matter  by 
">n.  In  fact,  it  is  alinost  certain 
military  IctNt.;  wH)  fiiv!  it  impos- 
.■»iUf  to  jK-rsiiad<-  ■  w  tticm 

to  make  furlh<-r  '  .  defeat 

the  Alli<s  in  the  held  without  lirst  ilemon- 
sirating  to  them  that  tlieir  opponents  will 
not  listen  to  any  jH-nce  suggestions  put  for- 
ward by  Berlin.  Kach  German  attempt  to 
win  a  decisive  victory  on  the  fiehl  has  been 
procwietl  by  peace  siiggestiotu.  These  pro- 
I>osal»  have  Jieen  put  forward  by  their 
leaders  to  satisfy  the  people  that  only  by 
military  success  could  they  hope  to  secure 
terms,  other  than  tliose  oiF   a  victor,   fr<jm 


the  Alliei       Having  convince*!  tlieir  people 
of  •  Jid   his   advisers   then 

ffi  ■     I'lSV    to   ')>l!ct   tlUMM- 

■  r  sacri 

;  armi<-s 

'ri..  .  of  course, 

■wj  AS  their 
'   means 

,  ,.    ,.„,  ,.i ii  their 

inilustrv  ha^  '>f  •'olonies 

icj  w'  .  ..K.'i  I'.i  ui..  ■   i.iw  pro<luct.s. 

th<-  !    commercial    Iwycott     would 

|,f,  '■■.    the    di.s 

mci  apfK-arance 

of  :i)|Jirc.  .-<>  I'Jiig  will   they 

roil  Now  if  is  perfectly  safe 

i„  ..f   the  Ger- 

m:y  ■nX  Wilson's 

'  .■Miit-d  statesmen  in 
..iirfrning  no  annexa 
tifws  and  the  lik<-  were  made,  are  cwivinced 
that  a  peace  could  I*  s«-ure<l  which  di<l  not 
entail  the  disapix-.irance  of  Germany  as  a 
l'ir.st-cl.iss  power  or  her  industrial  death 
Such  folk  will  surely  demand  that  instead 
of  i-ontinuing  to  fight — which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  merely  prolong  the  struggle 
indefinitely  and  bring  no  end — peace  by 
negotiation  sh<iuld  be  attempted.  If  such 
attemjits  fail,  well  then  they  will  once 
more  resign  thems<'lves  to  supporting  the 
military  leaders,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
they  will  insist  on  eiTorts  being  made  to 
a-scvrtain  whether  what  these  leaders  tell 
them  atx>ut  the  .Mlied  pe.ice  terms  is  true 
or  not. 

Why    Not   Consider   Tliem? 

TIk-  rcsciM  >  .luil  lieliats  in  the  field  re- 
cently sustained  l>v  the  Kaiser's  armies  may 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  hands 
of  thos»'  w-ho  desire  peacv  b\  negotiation, 
and.  in  order  to  meet  their  demands,  and, 
if  jvvssible,  bring  them  .igain  into  line  the 
military  men  who  control  (k-rman  policy 
will  almost  oTt.nnlv  feel  constraineil  to  try 
di|)lom.nr\  again  and  put  out  |ie,ice  feelers. 
No  iloiibt,  if  tlH'y  desire  a  great  military 
victory  for  Germany,  they  wouM  In.-  disap- 
pointed if  the  Allies  did  not  insist  upon  the 
cession  of  Al.saccLorrairH?,  the  retention 
of  the  coliMiies,  the  splitting  up  of  Austria. 
They  know  that  only  when  utterly  defeated 
would  the  G«'rman  people  agree  to  such 
terms,  ami  rely  upon  the  Allies  demanding 
thes«-  things  to  unite  their  people  lichind 
tln-m  once  more.  \\\  this  .seems  pretty  ob- 
vious, b»it  yet  many  people  fail  to  realise 
the  position.  I  have  so  often  discussed  the 
questi<m  of  peace  that  there  Ls  little  object 
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Ill  doing  so  again,  beyond  once  more  men- 
tioning that  my  main  contention  has  always 
Iven  that  if  Germany  does  make  any  peace 
sugL;estions  these  should  be  considered. 
Fighting  need  not  stop,  and  the  proposals, 
once  known,  could  be  immediatelv  turned 
down  if  unacceptable.  It  is  probable, 
that  one  result  of  .\ll:ed  victories 
in  France  may  be  suggestions  about 
peace  from  the  enemy,  not  necessarily  made 
by  those  who  actually  want  peace,  but  made 
with  the  object  of  consolidating  the  people 
hehind  their  leaders. 

Do   Not   Slacken    Effort. 

Another  thing  which  will  clearly  follow 
from  these  victories  is  a  general  assumption 
in  Allied  countries  that  not  only  ultimate  but 
€arly  victory  is  assured.  As  that  may  tend  to 
slackness,  it  is  well  that  the  true  position 
should  'be  emphasised.  These  notable  suc- 
<"esses  do,  it  is  true,  give  splendid  promise 
of  further  achie\'ement,  but  they  do  not  bv 
any  means  suggest  that  we  have  the  enemy 
beaten  or  that  we  will  be  able  to  push  them 
back  to  the  Rhine  in  quick  order.  Neither 
north  of  the  Marne  nor  east  of  Amiens  have 
our  troops  had  to  force  regular  enemy  de- 
fences similar  to  those  they  encountered  at 
the  Hindenburg  line,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
enemy  front.  Foch's  xictory  was  won  in  a 
district  ^vhich  had  not  been  carefully  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  cables  telling  of 
Haig's  advance  assure  us  that  the  Germans 
had  not  arranged  any  defensive  works  at 
all.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Amiens  salient 
had  been  regarded  by  them  as  a  jumping-off 
place  for  a  further  advance  merely,  and, 
that,  either  through  underestimating  their 
opponents  or  for  some  other  reason,  they 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  fortify  their 
new  positions. 

Montdidier   Abandoned. 

Whilst  at  lir.st  sight  the  operations  of 
Foch  .and  Haig  appear  similar,  actually 
the  situations  in  the  two  salients  were  very 
different.  The  Allied  Generalissimo  forced 
the  enemy  to  abandon  the  Marne  pocket,  not 
by  the  strength  of  his  drive  across  the 
^Iarne.  but  by  his  formidable  threats  against 
Soissons  and  Fismes.  The  enemy  held 
these  hinges  strongly,  and  merely  opposed 
the  French  and  American  troops  coming 
from  the  south  in  reargu.ird  actions,  the 
only  object  of  which  was  to  delay  their 
advance  whilst  the  German  troops  were 
withdrawn.  They  did  not  attempt  to  make 
a  permanent  stand  anywhere  south  of  the 
Vesle,  as  the  hinges  might  have  been  forced. 
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and  an  entire  army  have  been  lost.  The 
salient  dri\en  down  to  the  Marne  was  much 
more  of  a  "pocket"  than  that  thrust  to- 
wards Amiens  in  Picardv,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible to  compel  its  abandonment  bv  threats 
against  the  hinges.  In  the  blunter'  Picardy 
salient,  however,  there  was  no  chance  of 
driving  in  from  north  and  south,  and  cap- 
turing an  enemy  army,  and  therefore  the 
main  assault  was  directed  straight  against 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  salient — to- 
wards Chaulines.  In  the  first  dav  the  British 
troops  penetrated  a  greater  distance  into  the 
enemy  salient  than  the  Germans  advanced 
on  the  first  day  of  either  of  their  two  offen- 
sives. Then  enemy  resistance  stiffened,  and, 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  British  ad- 
vance is  held  up  at  Chaulines  and  Roye. 
But  the  early  success  carrying  our  troops 
as  it  did  to  Rosieres  twelve  miles  north-east 
of  ]\Iontdidier,  together  with  French  suc- 
cesses to  the  south,  made  the  German  posi- 
tion there  impossible,  and  a  prompt  with- 
drawal was  ordered.  To  get  their  troops 
away  the  Germans  had  to  put  up  a  stiff 
resistance  at  Montdidier,  but  in  the  end, 
when  the  French  entered  the  place,  they 
Iirobably  found  few  Germans. 

The  Lasstgny   Massif. 

After  their  great  dri\e  down  to  the  Marne 
the  Germans  carried  out  a  minor  offensive 
with  the  object  of  straightening  their  line 
l)etween  Soissons  and  ^Montdidier.  They 
succeeded,  and  dro\-e  south  along  the  Oise 
to  the  MatE  River,  four  miles  abo^•e  Com- 
piegne.  This  advance  gave  them  what  is 
known  as  the  Lassigny  Massif,  hilly, 
wooded  country,  lying  between  that  town 
and  Compiegne.  Whilst  Haig  was  striking 
directly  at  Chaulines,  the  French  began  an 
offensive  towards  Lassigny  and  Noyon.  Had 
success  not  followed  this  enterprise',  the  Ger- 
mans might  still  have  hung  on  to  Mont- 
didier, despite  the  British  victory  in  the 
north.  .As  it  was  this  salient  was  so  much 
narrow^ed  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
abandon  it  quickly.  In  order  to  get  his 
troops  away,  the  German  commander  was 
forced  to  hurry  reinforcements  to  Lassignv 
and  to  Roye.  In  both  places  he  managed 
to  hold  his  own  long  enough  to  permit  of 
the  escape  of  the  Montdidier  force.  Having 
got  the  bulk  of  these  troops  away,  the  ireed 
of  holding  the  Massif  was  no  longer  urgent, 
and,  apparently,  instead  of  throwing  in 
more  reinforcements  there,  the  Germans  fell 
back  before  the  furious  French  assault. 
How  far  they  will  retreat  depends  mainly 
upon  what  happens  in  the  north.     Now  that 
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ihr  fog  of  iIh*  earlier  laWrs  ha*  rleare<l 
away,  wr  iMn  mm-  tlvai  Mar»l»nt  K<rh  m.idr 
an  atumpt.  <w\  a  smalNr  mm1<'.  Mimrwhkt 
AimiLir  to  that  imi  ihi-  M.iriic.  Had  th** 
French  inwps  from  tiv-  «HHh  ix-m-tratc*!  a» 
far  a*  Hiil  tiv  Hritish  frnni  \\\r  w<-»t.  Rove 
wxMil<l  h.i\<-  falNfi.  an<l  the  troops  tH>|ilin(; 
M«Hitili<liir  would  ha\-c  he«i  capture*!.  Thr 
Ma.ssif  j>rovi-il  too  Rreat  an  olwtacle.  bow- 
evrr.  anil  f.iilinc  to  rush  it  tJie  Frenrh 
fail«^l  also  to  trap  a  large  number  of  Ger- 
man soMiers.  Tl>f  line  at  present  runs 
from  tlx-  Oise  a  <xHipl<-  of  miles  south  of 
Novon  to  I.assipix  thenn-  to  Kovt-  .in<l  then 
on  to  AllK-n  through  <'luulines  an<l  Bra\ . 
The  Germans  hav<-  l>een  rlriv«ni  o«it  of  the 
extreme  end  of  their  salient.  Init  their  pre- 
sent fr»>nt  is  sliorter  than  the  old  and  less 
ra.sy  to  outflank. 

Albert  the  Key. 

\\:i<:li.  I  ilu-  cncmx  falls  l>ack  still 
farther  <!e|«en<l>  upon  tlK"  success  that  fol- 
lows AIM.nI  attack  north  of  .Albert,  and  at 
Noyon  or  some  miles  farther  e.ist.  The 
only  violent  resistan<-e  the  Germans  offered 
to  the  Hritish  .idv.ince  during  th<-  first  two 
davs  was  .it  Morlam'ourt  in  the  iwrth  an<l 
Montdidi<r  in  the  south.  Thev  held,  that 
is.  the  two  positions  on  the  etl(;e  of  the 
attack,  hut  retre.it<-<l  in  the  centre.  Mont- 
didier  had  later  to  \*'  abandoiieil  owing  to 
Hritish  and  French  ailvance  north  and  south, 
iHit  the  r<-tir«'ment  from  Morlancourt  was 
slow,  and  end»il  a  ixiuple  of  miles  to  the 
cast.  .Alliert  remains  in  enem\  hands.  It 
seems  eviileiit  that  th<-  (lennaiis  will  be  .ible 
to  hold  their  i»n-s«-nt  front  if  liicir  defences 
between  .\ll>ert  and  .\rr.is  jirove  too  formiii- 
able  for  the  .Allied  troops.  So  long  as  they 
can  retain  .AlU'rt  and  Noyon  Hritish  pro- 
pr«-ss  lietween  thes*-  two  places  is  unlikely. 
Kvi-n  \et  the  Germans  have  mrt  Ix-en  driven 
U-yond  llir  line  lln-\  took  up  in  iqi4  after 
th<'  first  battle  of  th<-  Mariv.  though,  h<'re 
and  there  thev  hav.-  fallen  b.ick  to  it.  Thcv 
still  hold  Alliert  wliich  w.i.s  in  our  hamls 
when  in  July.  iqi6.  Haig  b«>gan  hi.-t  great 
Somme  offensive.  If  th<'  Australian  (Irive 
along  the  Somme  «ir  a  Hritisii  offe-isivx' 
south  of  .Arras  nv«'t  with  success  then  .Al- 
bert would  havi-  to  U-  abandoned  and  re- 
tirement fnrilwr  sinith  be  compelled.  The 
manrvT  in  which  th«-  ficrmans  are  defend- 
ing .AlU-rt  suggests  that  ihey  have  ivit  given 
up  the  iil«'r»  ol  a  driv«-  towards  .AWwvillc. 
though  thr<  must  b<>M  the  place  for  some 
time  eviii  it  •        d  to  fall  luck 

to  the   Hill  ••  cm).      It  is 

im()ortanl  to  walch  tlnr  cables  for  irfererKC 


to  pl.ic»-«  like  IVeaumonl  Hamel,  Heiiucourt, 
'I'l,  .  .  •       -       '   mcHKirv    for 

All  I'll  tlie  .Ancre 

are  i.ik.-n  l>>  the  Allien.  th<  n  .Allx-rl  would 
fall  ono-  again  into  th«*ir  haiuls.  and  .AUx-rt 
is  at  thr  nvimcnt  the  kev  position  in  the 
iii>rtli 

ShorteninK    the    Line. 

One  of  tlie  most  iiviial  comments  on  the 
Hritisli  victorv  in  Picardv  is  that  it  con 
siderablv  s)>ortens  tin-  .Allied  front,  and 
therefore  grratlv  aflvaiitages  lis.  It  does, 
tlwt  is  true,  but  it  iitiuallv  li-sseas  the 
front  the  eivmy  has  to  hold  and  forces  th<"m 
iHMrer  to  their  bases,  shortens  their  lines 
of  cr>mmiiniralion.  Clearly,  apart  from 
other  consiili-rations.  the  side  «hich  has  the 
fewer  m«ti  K-ncfils  most  by  having  h-ss 
front  to  hold.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
awkward  thiii;;s  tlx-  .Allies  have  to  face. 
The  farth»T  thev  drive  iIk-  Germans  back 
the  sliorter  the  line  our  foes  have  to  hold, 
the  more  dir«i-i  their  lines  of  communica- 
tion lieoome.  Rotighly.  as  they  fall  back, 
thev  retire  down  a  funnel  towards  their 
bases.  The  easier  thev  must  find  it.  there- 
fore, to  hold  their  front,  despite  the  fact 
that  thcv  have  fewer  soldiers  than  be- 
fore and  are  greatly  otitnumlx^red.  Even 
n<»w  the  German  armies  must  lie  numerically 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Allies  in  France, 
and  only  their  defensive  works,  and  their 
inner  lines  of  communi<"ation  make  it  p<js- 
sible  for  tlx'm  to  hold  their  present  front. 
As  they  retire  on  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
the  numb»-r  of  men  available  to  defend  a 
yard  of  front  automaticallv  increases,  as 
must  also  the  numU-r  of  guns.  It  is  well 
to  rememlx-r  this  when  estimating  the  time 
it  will  take  to  drive  the  Germans  back  to 
the  Rhine. 

The   Baby   Tanks. 

TinTi  .ir.  some  tilings  of  particular  in- 
ter«"st  in  the  succ«*ssful  lUitish  ririve.  The 
victorv  seems  to  have  Ixfii  due  in  the  main 
to  three  things — surprise,  tanks  anil  acro- 
platu-s.  Not  only  were  the  enemy  surprised. 
Init  tlu-y  .seem  to  have  made  no  attempt  to 
fortify  iIm-  |>ositior.s  which  they  won  last 
March.  ('orr<-six>nd«iits  a.ssure  us  that  there 
were  few  cannon  on  that  particular  front. 
It  was  not  iniiecd  until  men  and  guns  had 
been  riishid  up  from  the  rear  that  the  British 
advanc-  was  checke<i.  .As  Haig  was  able 
to  launch  his  att.ick  Iwfore  the  enemy  wert- 
awan-  tli.ii  he  had  conii-ntratcd  men  for  the 
purpose,  it  shows  citluT  that  we  have  com- 
plete ominvand  of  the  air  or  that  the  .Allies 
have  mastere<l  the  methcKis  w^herebv  the  Ger- 
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mans  carried  out  their  concentrations  with- 
out betraving  their  mo\ements  to  our  com- 
manders. Surprise,  too.  was  made  possible 
by  uiing  tanks  instead  of  cannon.  Hitherto 
every  great  offensive  has  been  preceded  by 
a  furious  cannonade,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  destro\-  wire  entanglements  and  ham- 
mer down  defences.  On  diis  occasion,  as 
at  Cani8>rai,  there  was  no  artillery  prepara- 
tion. The  tanks  were  relied  upon  to  sweep 
away  entanglements  and  overcome  defences. 
As  it  turned  out,  there  was  no  elaborate 
system  of  wire  defence  to  delay  our  ad- 
vance, and  the  babv  tanks  with  their  greater 
speed  rushed  machine  gun  nests  in  advance 
of  the  British  infantry. 

Aeroplanes  as   Cannon. 

But,  novel  as  was  the  use  of  the  tanks. 
one  of  the  new^est  of  war  weapons,  still 
more  remarkable  was  the  use  made  of  aero- 
planes. Formerly  the  function  of  the  air- 
man was  to  scout,  and  to  direct  the  fire  of 
batteries.  Later  he  was  armed  with  a  gun 
to  drive  off  hostile  scouts,  and  later  still 
was  equipped  with  bombs.  But  hitherto  he 
has  taken  little  direct  part  in  infantrv  offen- 
sives. On  this  occasion,  however,  the  aero- 
plane largely  took  the  place  of  the  cannon. 
Instead  of  sailing  aloft  signalling  to  a  bat- 
tery commander  where  his  shells  fell,  and 
what  objectives  he  should  pick  up,  the  air- 
man cT)nveved  the  death-dealing  explosive 
to  its  destination  itself.  Not,  of  course,  in 
shells,  but  in  bombs.  By  this  means  far 
more  damage  appears  to  have  been  done, 
and  the  work  of  harassing  the  retreating 
enemy  was  far  better  performed.  Beyond 
the  range  of  our  mightiest  guns  the  airman 
dropped  bombs  on  bridges,  on  roads,  on  re- 
tre;iting  columns  of  men.  Formerly  a  retire- 
ment in  good  order  was  not  difficult,  pro- 
viding the  rearguard  held.  Troops  could 
be  quietlv  withdrawn  bv  rail  and  road  ac- 
cording to  schedule,  and  confusion  could 
be  almost  entirelv  avoided.  Once  the  re- 
treating soldiers  got  beyond  gun  range,  they 
had  nothing  more  to  fear.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, the  flving  army  finds  railways  wrecked, 
roads  destroyed  and  bridges  broken  far  in 
its  rear.  Congestion  is  inevitable.  Cannon 
have  to  be  abandoned,  ainmunition  must  be 
destroyed  and  masses  of  soldiers  are  cap- 
tured. It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  work 
of  the  aeroplanes  that  the  prisoners  taken 
in  this  comparatively  short  advance,  ex- 
ceeded those  captured  when  the  enemy  re- 
treated from  the  Marne  Pocket.  Even  yet 
the  Allies  have  not  taken  as  many  men  in 
Picardv  as  did  the  Germans  in  their  great 


rush  last  March.  On  that  occasion  it  will 
be  remembered,  according  to  the  figures  an- 
nounced in  Parliament,  the  Germans  cap- 
tured some  60,000  men,  chiefly  from  the 
Fifth  Army,  which  sustained  the  first  shock 
at  La  Fere.  The  numliers  are  still  mount- 
ting,  though,  and  in  the  end  we  may  sur- 
pass tlie  ejiemy  total.  We  have  taken  fewer 
guns,  due.  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  did  not  have  great  numbers  in  this 
salient. 

What  Wilson  Says— Goes! 

The  casualties  amongst  our  flying 
machines  were  heavy.  Haig  reported  a  loss 
of  51  in  a  single  day,  but  they  obviously 
did  splendid  w'ork.  Here  again  we  see  the 
influence  of  America.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
month.  Foch  would  never  have  \entured  on 
the  ambitious  Marne  offensive  had  he  not 
known  that  there  were  enough  American 
soldiers  already  in  France  to  replace,  in 
time,  all  the  men  lost  by  the  French  and 
British  armies.  The  Americans  took  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  Marne  battles,  but 
in  those  and  in  the  latest  British  offensive  it 
was  their  presence  in  France  training  that 
made  these  victories  possible.  After  long 
and  trying  delay,  the  Liberty  aeroplane 
engine  is  being  turned  out  in  standard  form, 
and  in  great  quantities.  Planes  are  being 
built,  also  to  standard  pattern.  True,  the 
American  machines  are  not  yet  in  the  air  any 
more  than  the  American  million-strong-array 
is  in  the  field,  but  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  shortlv  be  available  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. Flocks  of  aeroplanes  will  be  able 
to  hamper  a  German  offensi\e,  to  de- 
moralise a  German  retreat  far  more  effec- 
tively than  could  the  longest  ranged  and 
most  accurate  guns.  By  destroying  lines  of 
communication  and  upsetting  arrangements 
for  the  despatch  of  reinforcements,  supplies 
and  ammimition  airmen  can  cripple  enemy 
effort,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways  can  hamper 
efficiency,  and  interfere  with  the  best  laid 
plans.  It  is  being  pretty  generally  recog- 
nised now-  that  our  success  depends  so  abso- 
lutely upon  the  United  States  that  in  all 
things  concerning  the  making  of  peace,  and 
the  future  arrangement  of  the  world,  the 
American  President  will  have  the  greatest 
voice.  It  is  just  as  well  to  recognise  this  at 
once,  as  it  would  save  a  lot  of  foolish  talk 
about  boycotts  and  trade  war,  and  territorial 
aggrandisement  against  all  of  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  set  his  face. 

German   Weakness    Disclosed. 

There     is.      in      the     achievements     of 
French,    British    and    American    armies    in 
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Francr.  even   caiui-   fnr   r<>)r>t<-ing      Th^* 


lOU- 

ives 


'■'  D.'i'd  no  longer  ♦«  Irart^l. 

''  iHWoJ  all  ilrcaH   that    Pari* 

miRhl  hi'  r.iptun-rl.  The  Cx-nnan  weakn«M 
IS  .«hown  to  l>e  in  nicn.  In  of<ler  to  rarr\ 
'Hit  ihr  last  two  fin-.it  offrnsivM.  von  I.iukii 
•  lorff  "milknl  "  tin-  WVsirrn  armi<->  of  their 
l>r.<t  fightrrs.  ami  ii«>c|  |lv>«-  to  l.itf.r  i  way 
t+irmiKh  Al!  -s.     It  w  i-n- 

fop-,   who  „.  hi-avii 

<^  f  sav  a  ! 

•>-i:  iilot]  in  tl> 

m«-.iii>  iJM-    Urns   of    100. ooo   oi   ihf  finest 
fiRhting  mi-n  thp  ricrmaas  cnulif  put  in  the 
field.      Tlv  armie,-;  left  to  hold  th«>  Kittle 
lin«'s  ha\ini;  lost  their  staunrhc5t  and  mo^t 
nj;>>mii.s  vildicrs,  were  quite  unahli-  to  resist 
.\llii-<I  .i.ssault  MKxx-ssfullv.     They  ;;avf  wax . 
ami,  in  Picardv.  at  any  rate,  surrenik-rcd  in 
great   numtiers.     Only'  wlien   picknl  troop.-; 
were  hurriwi  to  the  scene  was  the  .Allie<l  ad- 
vance held  up.      In  the  early  da\s  of  the 
war  German   Hiph  Command  did  mit  find 
it   neressarv    to  select   m<>n    from    <liff.r<nt 
regiments  to  carry  out  important  op.  r.itiofi>. 
The  fitness  and  efficiincv  of  all  wen-  pn-tty 
well    equal    and    suITk^kI    to    meet    military 
neeris.     But  as  the  drain  on  man  |x.wer  h.Vs 
increased,  as  the  casualitv  lists  mounted  up. 
as  men  l)er.ime  war- weary  it  was  necessary 
to  fill   the  ranks  somehow  or  other,   so  that 
the  niinn'rical  strength  of  the  armies  slwuld 
lie  maintaine*!.    This  was  dotn?  by  a  general 
mobilisation    of    the    whole   people,    which 
was  followed  by  a  drastic  combing  out  of 
all  industrial  workers,  and  the  suhstitiiiion 
of  old  men  and  women  for  the  physically 
fit   in  every  trade   in   the   Empire.      These 
drastic  measur«s  fillerl  up  the  regiments,  but 
with  soldiers   who   were  ol)yious|y   less  effi- 
cient.   I<~,s   ic«igh   than  those   whose   places 
iliey  t.r>k.      These  "  pa(ide<J  "  armies  .sufficed 
so  long  a^  the  Allies  remained  inactive,  but 
as  th«-\    stofNl  could   not  be  used   to  carrv 
out  any   major  offensive.     To  get  men   for 
this   purfiose   the   "milking"   process    was 
r.-sort«il  too.  and.  for  six  m<Hiths.  the  scheme 
was    fully    justified.       i'ailurc    to   re.ich    a 
decisive  result    with    this   carefully  .seltvt<>d 
"iriking  army    has  brou^^ht  its  own  punish- 
iiM-nt.      Hail   the  .\m«'ricans  not  arriveil   in 
>ii<-h  gn-at   iiiimlx-rs  in   Kurop*-.   the  weak- 
t>es»  of  the  (^-rman  .s«-hime  would  not  have 
■I.    for  F'x'h   would   iK>t   have 
k  hi*  men  in  a  great  attack, 
1    did    he    learn 
left   to  hold  the 
>.,h.i.l.,. 


On  tht  Otitntivt. 

I't  that  il>e  (ierman  soldiex.v 
,       •..   ■  .     I'li-ardy  .s.ilient   were  utterlv 
exiiausteil,  were  living  in  the  direst  discom 
(ort,  and  had  not  licen  r<'li«*xed  for  weeks 
In   manv    cas.>s   thev   ap|M-ar   to  have  beoi 
oiilv  i.*i  «lad  1.)  '  r       If  he  contem 

platt-s    further    ■  von    LuiK-ndorff 

will  1.-  .Jiligeil  ;  his  "  milking  " 

(>r".vv*.      If  he  though,  he  must 

f"'  armies,  and  that 

"1 : .  I  a  t  t  he  Anv-rican  ■ 

'••Kki.'!  I'l.uiic  and  flreat  Britain 

■*"■  'V  '•»  strike.      Whilst  it   is  of 

"""■«'  I'   that    the  TK-rmans  ma\ 

make  .r  ^-mpi  to  reach  decision  in 

Frano'.  it  seems,  at  the  monvnt.  more  likeU 
th.it  they  will  have  to  set  to  work  to  stiffen 
their  armies  now  holding  the  battle  line. 
If  that  miist  Ik*  done,  it  would  obviouslv 
U-  im()o.ssil)le  for  them  to  find  the  men 
m-eded  to  c.irry  out  a  great  offensive.  I 
must  confe.vs  that  I  |f)oke<l  for  a  further 
enemy  .issault  this  year,  but  that  was  be- 
cause I  did  not  deem  it  possible  for  the 
Americans!..  "'h  the  apparently  im 

(jossible  task  .  .  ,yer  a  million  soldiers 

to  France  lx-(ur<-  ilic  fifth  year  of  the  war 
openefj.  That  triumphant  achievement  has 
made  all  the  differeno>.  .\s  to  what  the 
n/>xt  move  will  he  no  one  can  say. 

The  Vulnerable  Spot. 

The  enemy    are  so  far   from   their  o«n 
frontier  that,  .save  in  one  spot,  notable  Allied 
advance  would  not  seriously  aff«t  their  posi- 
tion.    .\  successful  jHish  in  Flanders  would, 
of  oHirse,  d«-prive  the  Ciennans  of  the  Bel- 
gian ports  used  by  tliem  as  submarine  bases, 
aiicl   would   further  cripple   U-boat  action, 
but.   as   far  as   Germany   herself  was  con 
cenieil.  would  not  in  anv  wav  threaten  her. 
Onl<    in  the  south  are  the  Germans  vulner- 
able.    Here  a  >-omparativelv  short  advance 
would    give  the    Allies    the'  iron    fields   of 
Briey,  and  another  short  step  would  wrench 
those  of  Lorraine  from   the  enemv.      The 
lixss  of  the.se  fields  would  cripple  («-rmanv 
IS   nothing   else  could.      Vet.    despite  this 
f.ict.   an   .\llie.l  offensive  from  Verdun  to- 
wards Met/  is  unlikelv  at  pres<>nt.     TheGer 
mans  are  |H>rftxnly  aware  of  their  depen 
den<-e  on  iron  to  continue  the  sirug-^le.  and 
w.-  ma\    l>.  quite  c-rtain  that  the  defences 
"f   these  ini|x)rtant  mines  are  terrific.     To 
l.uiiiih   an   att.ick   against   them  at   present 
"'"iM  .ilm-x^r  t-iTf.iin'v  end  in   failure,   yet 
I    will    have    to   be 
•where  else  can  such 
great   results  be  obtained.     The   Germans 
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might  be  driven  out  of  northern  France,  out 
of  Relj;iuni.  back  to  tlieir  own  frontier,  but. 
if  thev  still  held  the  iron  mines,  their  power 
of  resistance,  owing  to  the  immense  shorten- 
ing of  the  line,  would  be  greater  than  ever. 
[f,  on  the  other  hand,  Rriey  were  wrested 
from  them,  they  would  soon  find  it  impossible 
lo  hold  northern  France  or  Belgium,  would 
h.ive  difticultv  in  defending  their  own  fron- 
tier. The  Germans  could  never  have  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  third  year  had  it  not 
been  for  two  things.  First,  the  ca]5ture  of 
the  Briev  iron  fields,  second,  the  discovery 
-made  vears  before  the  war  began,  but 
onlv  perfected  since — of  how  to  extract 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Had  they  not  had 
steel  in  immense  quantities  the  Germans 
.•ould  not  ha\-e  given  their  armies  the  guns 
and  shells  with  which  they  have  defended 
their  lines  in  France.  Without  nitrates  thf- 
|)ropellant  and  explosive  powders  used  in 
rhese  guns  and  shells  could  not  have  been 
made.  Had  the  enemy  not  been  able  to  get 
from  the  iron  mines  of  France  and  from 
the  air  itself  the  two  things  they  most 
needed,  the  war  would  have  been  over  long 
ago.  We  cannot  deprive  the  Germans  of 
the  air,  but  ultimately  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
tike  the  iron  mines  from  them. 

The  Toll  of  the  Submarine. 

The  submarine  sinkings  for  June  showed 
a  welcome  drop,  being  only  275,629  tons, 
as  compared  with  the  355,694  tons  of  May. 
Figures  for  July  are  not  yet  available,  but 
we  are  assured  they  are  less  than  for  June. 
N'ot  onlv  are  sinkings  declining  steadily, 
but  building  is  r,apidly  increasing.  America 
is  setting  into  her  stride,  and  Mr.  Schwab 
declares  that  over  3,000,000  net  tons  will 
come  from  American  yards  this  year. 
U'hilst  that  st:^ms  hardly  realisable,  speed- 
ing u[)  is  undoubtedly  going  on  apace,  and 
before  verv  long  the  entire  13,000,000  tons 
ordered  by  the  Government  will  be  afloat. 
Here,  again,  we  have  another  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  .\merica  has  come  to 
our  rescue.  Financially,  we  have  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's  word  for  it,  the  United  States'  in- 
coming saved  us  from  disaster.  We  are 
having  daily  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
arrival  of  American  soldiers  in  France.  Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  in  his  recent  speech,  gave 
figures  which  prove  deafly  enough  that  had 
the  Americans  not  thrown  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  the  task  of  building  ships,  the 
Germans  might  have  realised  their  hope  of 
starving  Britain  into  submission  with  their 
U-ljoats.  The  First  Lord  told  us  that  dur- 
ing  the   first   six  months  of  this   vear   the 


German  submarines  had  sent  1,300,000  tons 
of  British  merchant  shipping  10  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  He  did  not  give  particulars  of  the 
other  ships  sunk  which  have  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  withdrawing  ve-ssels  from  the  mer- 
chant marine.  During  these  first  six  months 
British  yards  had  turned  out  760.000  tons, 
were  away  behind  sinkings.  There  was  ob- 
viously no  hope  of  catching  up  this  year, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  America  the  ship- 
ping shortage  would  have  been  indeed  seri- 
ous. The  jx)sition  would  have  been  worse 
than  the  figures  suggest,  becau.se,  whilst 
sinkings  of  French.  Italian  and  neutral 
shipping  have  been  large,  our  Allies  and  the 
neutrals  are  doing  verv  little  building  in- 
deed. If  America  had  not  come  along  the 
world's  shipping  would  have  steadily  de- 
clined, and,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
shortage  would  ha\'e  been  acute.  As  it  is. 
with  American  help,  building  has  overtaken 
sinking,  and  as  month  succeeds  month,  the 
output  of  American  ships  will  rapidly  in- 
crea.se.  1  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  tell  of 
what  America  has  actually  done  to  save 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ttalv  from  star- 
\-ation.  and  show  how  immense  is  the  debt 
the  .Allies  owe  her. 

What  is  Going  to  Happen  in  Russia? 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  calbks 
what  is  likely  to  occur  in  Russia,  or,  indeed, 
what  is  actually  taking  place.  Allied  inter- 
vention has,  of  course,  been  decided  on,  and 
the  landing  of  an  inter-Allied  force  on  the 
Murman  coast  was  the  first  definite  fruit 
thereof.  This  was  followed  by  the  arrival 
of  Japanese  troops  at  Vladivostok,  and  the 
appearance  of  British,  French  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  at  Archangel.  To-day  comes 
the  news  of  a  small  Anglo-Indian  contin- 
gent's arrival  at  Baku  in  the  Caucasus.  Be- 
fore agreeing  to  intervention,  President  Wil- 
son made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  .\llied 
object  was  not  a  military  one — "military 
intervention,"  he  said,  "would  l>e  more 
likelv  to  add  to  the  present  confusion  than 
to  cure  it,  would  injure  Russia  rather  than 
help  her  out  of  her  distress. ' '  He  went  on  : 
"  In  taking  this  action,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  wishes  to  an- 
nounce to  the  people  of  Russia  in  the  most 
.solemn  manner  that  it  contemplates  no  inter- 
ference with  the  political  sovereignitv  of 
Russia,  no  intervention  in  her  national 
affairs,  no  impairment  of  her  territorial  in- 
tegritv,  either  now  or  hereafter."  This 
solemn  declaration  was  followed  by  a  British 
announcement  on  similar  lines:  "We  not 
onlv  want  to  stem  the  German  penetration. 
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Imii  i<»  liriiip  t-»'»iT»ofTitr  rt-ltrf  to  vour  ruinr<l 
ail  ■  "  ai-  vfll    M«iv 

■M\y  v.        \Vf    wish 

to  ai(i  '  :it  ot  the  industrial  and 

tulur.ii  I    \fKir  rriiintry,   r>ol    to 

rxoloii  tlMTH  lor  <>ur»<-U-t-«  ;  to  r«-stori-  the 
exdiangf  <»f  corMls,  and  to  Mimulate  auriciil- 
tun?,  to  <tiahlc  xou  fo  take  \our  riKhtfi'l 
platv  anvini;  the  frcr  nations  of  th<-  world. 
Oiir  il«-sir<"  is  to  see  Riisxia  strong  and  frpp, 
then  to  retire  and  watch  the  Russian  jK'ople 
work  our  their  own  destinies." 

Tht  Alhcd  Landing. 

Oiilv  .1  ~ni.ii!  lorce  <>1  .>  !<  •<  ilKHis.ind 
soldiiTs  was  land<-<l  at  Vladivost'ik,  .ind  tl>e 
nimihtTs  ,it  .\rchangct  .ind  Baku  are  not 
gn'at.  .All  the  !i.inrie,  no  m.Ttter  what  are 
the  |)ri'sent  intentions  of  the  Allies,  it  is 
ineonoeiv.ihli'  that  thev  c.in  avoid  being 
drawn  div-plv  into  the  Russian  whirlpool. 
The  trouNe  is  that  Russia  is  so  split  up 
into  f.ictioiis  that  it  is  impossible  to  appeal 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.,  One  faction  will 
welcome  .Mlieil  intervention,  another  will 
resent  it  so  stronplv  as  to  oppose  it  with 
force  of  arms.  The  Cerman',  following 
lime-honoured  custom,  have  played  one  .sec- 
tion against  anoth«>r.  and  the  .Allies  will 
perforce  have  to  do  the  same.  That  seems 
inevitable.  This  must  involve  that  verv 
inferfereiv-*'  in  Rtissi.m  internal  affairs  which 
Pr«>sidcni  Wil.son  so  expressly  desires  to 
av(>i<).  Nor  will  a  few  thousaml  troops 
-suffice  to  <-ope  with  the  situ.ition  which  must 
Im"  spet^dih  created.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  the  tnu-  jx>siiion  of  the  Bolsheviki.  We 
are  lieing  assiin-il  that  they  arc  entirclv 
di.srredite<l.  that  their  leaders  have  fled,  and 
that  the  |M-opIe  everywhere  are  turning 
.igainst  tln-m.  On  the  other  haml.  we  know 
that  they  h.ive  lieen  strong  enough  to  domi- 
nate the  situation  for  more  than  eight 
m'Miths,  that  thev  <Mn  still  control  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers,  tint  they 
are  aclivelv  engaged  fiehting  the  Cfecho- 
Slov.iks.  Tables  tell  of  the  sucresscs  won 
bv  the  latter.  Uit  onlv  in  the  far  east  of 
.Siberia  are  thev  likclv  to  be  able  to  make 
(THitinued  hcadw.iy  against  the  liolslM-viki, 
unless  tlu'v  succeed  in  enlisting  Coiuuicks 
ami  Russians  on  their  side.  TIk-s*'  former 
soldiiTsof  .Austria  fighting  on  the  Volga  ami 
in  Central  SiU-ri.i  arc  "'in  th<'  air."  They 
have  11'  •    thev  can  draw   suj>- 

plie«.  upon  iIh'  countrv    in 

wli  'T   f«»nl.      .As 

1«."  Ilv  thev  mav 

".Uld 

■.iry. 
Ihal  i«.  <il  cotirw,  ttn-  main  dillirultv  thev 


will  have  tn  contend  with.     It  has  always 
l».  I   bv    .irtnici)    isolatfi    from 

(1h  TV.  and  in  t!x-  majority  of 

cam  ha*  prm-cd  disastrouj  in  the  end. 

Inltrvtntion  Enlirtly  OltinltraatMl. 

l'ri»i<!.  lit  \Sil><>ii  >.ii'i  :  ■■  Milit.iry  action 
14  admissable  in  Rii.ssia  now  onlv  to  render 
such  prottt-tion  and  ix-lp  as  is  |M>ssibIe  to 
the  C/«'cho-.S|o\.iks  agaiast  the  armed  Ails- 
trian  and  (Jerman  prLs<jners  who  are  attack 
ing  them,  and  to  steadv  any  efforts  of  self 
govemm<'nt  «»r  .self-<Iefence  in  which  <jv 
Russians  themselves  mav  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept assistance,  whether  from  Vladivostok, 
or  from  Murmansk  and  .Archangel."  Evi 
flently  then  our  main  object  at  the  moment 
is  to  help  the  Czecho- Slovaks,  yet  one  of 
the  priiK-iple  p.irlies  of  the>e  men  is  operat- 
ing in  ttn^  centre  of  Russia  thousands  ot 
miles  distant  from  any  Allied  landing.  I; 
s«'ems  tumc  certain  that  the  Russian  venture 
will  .i}>sorb  more  an<l  more  -Allied  .soldiers 
as  the  days  pass.  Fortunately  Japan  has 
plenty  to  spare,  but  after  all  what  happens 
in  Ea.stcm  SilxTia  will  have  little  influeno- 
in  Russia  it-self.  and,  to  make  our  presenc« 
felt  there  will  entail  the  sending  of  a  larg<- 
army  to  .Archangel  to  support  whichCTer 
faction  wc  regard  .xs  moi^t  truly  standing  for 
the  goo<^l  of  Russia.  Unless  we  do  that,  it 
Ls  riifficult  to  see  how  di.sasfer  can  1» 
avoided.  .At  Baku,  for  instance,  a  small 
force  has  been  sent  to  assist  the  Armenians 
against  the  Turks,  who.  at  present,  havf 
tlwnight  it  necessary  to  despatch  but  a  few 
ilUTjuiiipt-d  troops  to  invest  the  place 
Dinrtly  need  arises,  however,  thev  will  in 
evitablv  reinforce  their  armv  in  the  Cau- 
casus, and  provide  it  with  cannon  .nni! 
m.ichim'  guns.  We  would  have  to  do  thi 
same  or  suffer  defeat.  Two  months  heiKi 
the  White  S<m  begins  to  freeze,  and  com 
munication  with  the  forces  at  Archangel 
would  have  to  be  kept  up  overland  from 
.Alexandrovsk.  That  will  be  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  it  .seems  ole.ir  that 
we  woulil  lia\e  to  throw  in  a  large  force 
there  or  else  retire  l>efore  the  winter  sets  in. 
Of  courw.  if.  within  the  next  couple  of 
HKinths.  otir  particular  f.iction  in  Russia 
gets  the  as<^-iidencv  there  would  lie  t«D  n<i<l 
for  this.  Uit  it  i.s  ju.st  on  this  iiniwrlant 
matter  that  we  have  no  information  what 
ever. 

Tht   New   States  and    Germany. 

\\<-  111  i\  i.ik.-  it  for  uraiilfij  that  the  Tier- 
in.ins  will  do  their  utmost  tn  set  the  Rus- 
.sian  people  against  us,  and  strive  diligently 
to  misrepresent  the  reasons  which  ha*e  in- 
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(liioc'il  Allioil  intervention.  U'e  learn  al- 
ready that  an  important  (X>nference  is  taking 
place  witli  the  object  of  settling  the  Polish 
question,  and  we  are  fully  aware  that  Fin- 
land, Courland,  Lithuania  and  Ukrainia 
have  secured  their  independence  from  Russia 
largely  b\  German  help.  Whether  justified 
from  the  American  and  British  declara- 
tions or  not.  the  Germans  wiM  certainly  en- 
deavoiu'  to  con\'ince  the  peoples  of  these 
newly  created  States,  which  have  only  just 
freed  themselves  from  the  Russian  yoke, 
that  the  Allies  are  committed  to  re-estalblish 
Russia  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  are 
assisting  the  Russians  to  deprive  them  of  that 
liberty  they  have  at  last  won.  These  new 
States  are  going  to  be  the  real  trouble. 
They  are  naturally  biased  in  favour  of  Ger- 
many, without  whose  help  they  would  not 
have  come  into  being,  and,  if  Teutonic 
statesmen  are  able  to  a\'oid  squeezing  them 
to  supply  the  needs  of  their  own  people,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Allies,  helping  the 
Russians  to  re-establish  their  old  state,  can 
win  these  subject  peoples  to  their  side.  Here 
our  best  helpers  are  likely  to  be  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  for.  urgently  in  need  of, 
wheat  and  meat,  and  other  supplies,  they 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  in- 
flicting great  hardship  on  these  folk  in  order 
to  secure  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
babilitv  of  German  needs  leading  to  open 
strife  with  the  Letts,  the  Poles,  the  Lithu- 
anians, the  Finns,  and  the  Ukrainians,  I 
can  see  little  hope  of  Allied  intervention 
having  a  successful  issue. 

The  Japanese. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  impxjssi'bility 
of  arriving  at  any  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  position  is  given  by  cables  telling 
us,  first,  that  the  peasants  in  Ukrainia 
neglected  altogether  to  sow  their  fields  this 
spring,  and  later  assuring  us  that  several 
thousamJs  of  armed  ]jeasants  are  now  en- 
gaged striving  to  prevent  the  Germans! 
from  seizing  the  harvests  !  It  is  diflScult 
to  believe  that  the  Germans  are  worse 
off  for  grain  this  ye.ar  than  they  were 
last.  It  may  be  that  their  own  fields  have 
yielded  badly,  but  they  have  the  rich 
ianfls  of  Roumania  to  draw  on,  the  rye- 
growing  provinces  of  Courland  and  Kovno 
and  Livonia,  whilst  they  certainly  found 
some  su[)plies  at  Odessa  and  other  Black 
Black  Sea  ports.  Next  year  cultivation 
will  have  teen  resumed  in  the  new  Rou- 
manian province  of  Bessarabia,  and  pre- 
svmiably  in  adjacent  portions  of  Ukrainia. 
The  Germans  are  certain  to  attempt  to  bind 


the  new  States  to  ihem  by  all  nuinner  of 
devices,  and  it  would  seem  that  only  their 
own  necessities  can  defeat  them  in  attain- 
ing their  object.  Allied  intervention  at  the 
moment  certainlv  cannot  do  so.  The  Jap- 
anese declaration  concerning  the  disinterest- 
edness of  their  objects  in  landing  troops  in 
Siberia,  referred  to  bv  President  Wilson, 
has  not  yet  appeared,  but  presumably  the 
Mikado  has  come  to  agreement  with  Wash- 
ington in  the  matter.  No  reports  of  the 
Japanese  troops  meeting  with  opposition 
have  come  througli,  but  at  present  t'hey  are 
not  likely  to  have  penetrated  far  beyond 
Vladivostok.  Now  that  the  incident  has 
long  passed,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that, 
although  the  Japanese  Government  w.as  per- 
fectly correct  in  denying  the  reports  that 
it  had  landed  soldiers  at  Vladivostok,  the 
place  was  even  theui  under  Japanese  con- 
trol, but  the  instruments  used  were  not 
.soldiers — only  marines  ! 

tish  at   Baku. 

The  dramatic  appearance  of  British 
troops  at  Baku  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
developments  of  the  Russian  situation. 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?  How  did 
they  get  there?  We  are  told  that  they  came 
from  Bagdad  and  embarked  at  the  Persian 
port  of  Enzeli  for  Baku.  This  explana- 
tion clears  up  the  mystei'y.  To  reach 
Enzeli  the  force  did  not  need  to  push 
through  enemy  territory,  but  traver.sed  a 
part  of  Persia  where  no  resistance  would 
be  encountered.  Presumably  it  followed 
the  same  route  through  Persia  as  that  taken 
bv  the  Russians,  who.  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, managed  to  .send  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry to  junction  with  the  Anglo-Indian 
Army  just  after  the  surrender  of  Kut-el- 
Aniara.  Now,  whilst  the  despatch  of 
troops  to  Baku  b\'  this  route  presents  no 
serious  difficulty,  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
siderable force  there  would  be  almost  im- 
possible unless  Persia  were  entirely  won 
over  to  the  Allied  side  or  were  occupied  by 
a  considerable  army.  The  main  caravan 
route  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Bagdarl 
starts  at  Resht.  near  Enzeli.  and  runs 
through  Kasbin  (Kazirn")  Hamadan  and 
Kerman.shah  to  the  Mesopotamian  border 
at  Khanikin.  It  was  by  this  road  that  the 
Russians  advanced,  and  bv  which  later 
they  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  Turks. 
Tabriz,  a  Persian  city,  was  occupied  by 
the  Russians,  but  when  they  retired  the 
Turks  appear  to  have  taken  nossession.  If 
they  are  still  there  they  could  easily  cut  the 
communications  between   Bagdad   and   En- 
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In  tht  Balkans. 

.■\part  from  this  ama/ing  adventure  little 
na.s  U-en  done  in  Me-sopiit-imia,  whore  wea- 
ther conditions  militate  against  action.  In 
Palestine  min'>r  .ictions  are  reporteil.  but 
there,  too,  oi>erations  arc  not  l»'ing  uixler 
taken.  In  the  Ralkaas  the  Italians  have 
retired  from  Her.it,  which  withdrawal  has 
compclhij  the  FreiKh  to  fall  b.ick  also. 
The  .Aiislriaii>  have  lieen  reinforced,  and 
attacked  vigorously.  I  dealt  with  the  posi- 
tion in  Albania  at  S'^ne  length  rcc<-nilv,  and 
[xiinteil  iHit  that  wo  dariil  hardlv  hojie  the 
Italian  .iriivity  here  would  have  any  influ- 
i-nce  on  tlie  situ.ntifni  in  the  Balkans  or  on 
the  Adriatic.  The  oiuntry  is  too  difficult 
for  any  gn-.it  ofier.ilions.  and  is  easily  dc- 
fenfW.  It  is  unlikely  that  tl)e  Italian  ad- 
vance induced  the  .■Vustrians  to  divert  .my 
troo[)s  from  the  Piave  front,  tliough  tlicy 
mav  have  moved  some  regiments  from 
.Serbia.  Rtimours  of  violent  qu.arrel.s  U-- 
tween  Mnlgaria  and  Turkey  ov«t  the  divi- 
sion of  tlw  nobriidja  oontinue.s,  but  the 
trou}>le  is  far  more  likelv  to  Iv  eonoeming 
rl>e    rctmri-ssion    of    the    .A''-  strip 

which  Turkey  ilomands  a-s  con  11  for 

Hi:li;arian  tejritfirial  'gairts  els<-yvlHTe. 
('.ibles  tell  of  riT>ew«fl  Italian  activitv  in  the 

I'rontino  sector,  but  little  more  than  raiding 
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do  by   <A-rmaiiv   .ire  harilly  likely  to  move. 
I';,.     C.  rin.iM     '.  fr.iu    in    Kr.iivv,    though, 
'  ilem.ind  .Austrian  as 
.,   ..in  most  .-asily   Ikt  ren 
il  i  at   liaK.     We  hear  less 

.lb  .lit   nil- III. 1     (     ■■'  '       ■•!  .-Xiislria,  but  pre- 
sumably   if   tin  le  lo  racial  ijuar 
reU    they    are   •  On    the    other 
hand,   if  thev                         I  bv   workers  dis 
-itisfied   with   tlivif  '     ■■manding 
t.nxl.    rlwv    ,ir.-    )ir.  i  bi    now. 
.Apart  'Iff 
the   .\  1    all 
tliis  yi-.ir,  anil  it   is                              tii.it    the 
iieeil    ff>r    ffirling   li-                         -    iiuliiceil 
ttw  TKnernment   to  allow  m.iny  men  to  re 
turn   hcmw  to   work   in   th<-  tields.      If   an 
offeii.sive  is  to  lie  .ittemptefl  in  Italy  it  can 
tak<>  plaix-  at  almost  any  time,  for  fighting 
in  Venetia  is  |K>ssible  the  year  round.     As. 
however,    the  tiest    AlLstrian   chance   lies   in 
a  drive  frf»m  the  Trentino.  that  would  have 
to   lie   <lelivere'l    l'«»for<-    stK>w    flies    in    De 
cemlier. 
Lloyd  Ceorgs  and  Peace. 

In  ill.-  w.ir  .itini\cr.~.irv  >talemeiit.  Mr. 
I.loyd  George  said  that  Great  Britain  had 
rai.scfl  6,250,000  .soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
that  the  oversea  dominions  had  raised  a 
million  men.  India  had  provided  1.500,000 
soldiers.  He  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  manrKT  in  which  .America  had  come  to 
the  h<'lp  of  the  -Allies,  which  help  ha<l 
made  the  Foch  olTensive  in  France  pos- 
sible. .A  good  many  people  were  no  doubt 
siirpri.sed  to  read  what  he  said  about  peace 
in  vi<'\v  of  the  attitude  t.iken  up  towards 
tlio.se  who  have  favoured  ending  the  stnig- 
gle  by  negotiation,  if  possible.  Dejlin;; 
with  the  matter  he  declare<l  :  "  There  wen- 
[>«^])le  in  every  country  who  regarded  anv 
effort  to  make  ihmoc  as  dishonourable  and 
treasonable.  That  attitude  must  Ix-  stead - 
f.istly  discouragcil."  He  must  al.so  haw 
made  reference  to  the  ix>ssil>ilitv  of  pe.ace 
having  been  concluded  six  months  ago,  for. 
in  cr«nmenting  on  hLs  speech,  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  Admiral  von  Hint/e. 
iknied  that  the  Central  Powers  refus*'<l  the 
.Allie.s'  pro|>osals  for  a  just  and  rca.sonable 
settlcmiTit  half  a  year  ago,  and  declared 
that  the  Central  Powers  had  openly  invited 
the  Allied  Powers  to  participate  in  the 
Brest  I.itovski  Peace  Conferenw,  which 
they  had  refu,s«>d  to  do.  It  novr  .seems 
pretty  clear  that  there  was,  after  all.  a 
strong  movement  in  the  direction  of  peace 
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early  this  year.  Lloyd  George  announced 
his  belief  in  a  League  of  Xations.  so  did 
Mr.  Balfour,  who.  by  the  way,  has  made 
some  extraordinary  statements  about  peace 
never  having  been  propo.sed  bv  the  enemv 
Powers,  and  the  same  belief  was  also  de- 
clared by  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  As  a  League 
of  Nations,  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world,  must  have  a 
free  hand  in  the  matter  of  economic  ar- 
rangements between  nations  to  attempt  to 
predetermine  Entente  policv  towards  the 
Central  Powers,  and  to  institute  a  trade 
Ixiycott  against  them  is  useless.  In  this 
connection,  too.  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  enquiring  into  neces- 
sary rearrangements  in  British  Company 
Law  to  meet  the  changed  condition.s  after 
the  war  is  over,  should  be  carefullv  noted. 
It  urged  that  any  legislation  impedincr  the 
free  flow  of  capital  to  the  United  King- 
dom should  he  jealously  watched  lest  in  the 
endeavour  to  prevent  peaceful  penetration 
the  normal  course  of  commercial  develop- 
ment should  be  arrested.  It  recommended 
further,  that  no  restriction  should  be  placed 
on  the  inflow  of  alien  capital  excepting  in 
the  case  of  shipping  and  the  kev  indus- 
tries. The  announcement  of  Great  Bri 
tain's  economic  policy  is  to  be  made  in  Oc 
tober,  and  Lord  Curzon  declares  that  it 
will  only  be  arrived  at  after  consultation 
with  the  American  Government. 
Tailors  of  Tooley  Street. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  getting  quite  at  home  in 
England,  evidently.  At  any  rate,  his 
speeches  now  al>ounfl  in  the  sort  of  ex- 
pressions «"ith  which  he  used  to  delight  his 
.Australian  audiences.  His  latest  efl'ort  is 
to  call  his  critics  "  the  political  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street,"  an  expression  which  will 
no  doubt  gravely  hurt  men  like  Earl  Beau- 
champ,  the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  and  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  who  have  ven- 
tured to  protest  against  his  methods  !  The 
late  Home  Secretary  stated  that  he  re- 
garded Mr.  Hughes  as  the  most  vehement 
advocate  of  the  council  of  despair  (com- 
mercial boycott).  Any  man.  he  said,  was 
entitled  to  enter  the  arena  of  ix)litical  con- 
troversy and  to  violently  attack  jwliticjl 
leaders,  but  he  suggested  that  ^Ir.  Hughes 
should  first  have  divested  himself  of  the 
character  of  Prime  Minister  of  Australia. 
''  The  w'hole  nation,  irrespective  of  party, 
wislied  to  treat  one  of  the  great  dominions 
with  profound  respect  and  deference. 
Therefore  it  was  all  the  more  necessary 
that  Mr,  Hughes  should  not  advance  in 
5uch    terms    a    policy    which    probably    the 


majority  of  the  nation  regarded  as  calcu- 
latetl  to  keep  t'he  world  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued animositv  and  armed  conflict.  Above 
ail.  he  should  not  accuse  those  disagreeing 
with  him  of  K-ing  the  agents  of  Ger- 
many." Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  has  evi- 
dently not  yet  got  used  to  that  little  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Hughes.  Here,  of  course, 
we  are  well  accustomed  to  it;  in  fact,  more 
than  half  the  electors  of  Australia  were  so 
dubbed — before  the  taking  of  the  last  re- 
ferendum. Ix)rd  Beauchamp  was  unkind 
enough  to  declare  that  he  feared  Mr. 
Hughes'  attempt  to  convert  Great  Britain 
to  protection  was  likely  to  be  as  successful 
as  his  attempts  to  introduce  conscription 
into  Australia.  But  evidently  Mr.  Hughes 
has  his  admirers,  although  some  have  a 
curious  way  of  showing  it.  Baron  Eburv. 
though  in  his  86th  year,  is  able  to  discern 
the  genius  of  our  Prime  Minister,  and  has 
generously  offered  to  subscribe  -^"loo  to 
start  a  fund  to  keep  him  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Contributions  for  that  purpose  could 
no  doubt  be  raised  in  Australia  !  In  giving 
his  liberal  cheqtie  Lord  Eburv  declared 
that  the  amount  suggested,  a  beggarlv 
^40,000.  was  insufficient  and  paltry.  An 
.American  millionaire,  he  said,  would  give 
more  for  a  mere  picture  !  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  whether  Mr.  Hughes  will 
fetch  more  than  an  old  master.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  enough  will  br- 
subscribed  to  pro\ide  him  with  a  com- 
fortable income  to  settle  on  the  other  side 
of  tlie  world.  Meantime  the  Imperial  War 
Council  has  decided  that  each  Dominion 
shall  ha\-e  a  pejmanent  Minister  in  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  War  Cabinet,  and,  al- 
though Senator  Pearce  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
also  hinted  that  ^[r.  Hughes  himself  would 
like  the  post.  Presumably  an  announce- 
ment on  the  subject  will  l>e  made  shortly- 
Fixing  Meat  Prices. 

A  newspaper  demand  for  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  meat  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  embarkation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  troubled  sea  of  xirice-fixing. 
The  fixing  of  prices  is  always  a  difficult 
matter,  has  rarely  proved  satisfactory, 
though  again  and  again  attempted  .since  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Eg^-ptians.  Wien  you 
once  begin  it  is  difficult  to  stop,  and  of  all 
commodities,  meat  is  one  of  the  most  awk- 
ward to  deal  with.  However,  Mr.  Watt 
and  his  colleagues  boldly  attempted  to 
secure  the  housewife  getting  her  meat  at  a 
fraction  less  the  pound  than  she  has  re- 
cently been  in  the  habit  of  paying.  The 
immediate  result  of   this  quite  sincere   ef- 
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AM9UH   l(.    I»l«.l    t«" 


flirt  of  ihr  (MncrnnMmi  i<»  gi**  hrr  a  fair 
tlc.ll  tt.i*  lo  make  it  atnxMi  impciMiiMr  for 
Iw-r  !•>  K'-f  am  mi'.ii  at  ill'  Wlu-lhff  ilx- 
IjcIe  ••(  .inimal.-i  for  slaii;;)ilcr  U  ilitr  to  .1 
•  k-lilaT.ili-  .illc<n|>(  <in  llif  |Mrt  of  stnrk 
raiwrs  t««  f<nrc  the  Oo\t* rnn»i-tit  to  jlandon 
it*  prio-  I'lxinu  .ittcmpt  or  is  'Im-  to  .1  ;.'«t>u. 
inc  <hi>ct.i;;«-  is  at  protmt  n  mallrr  of 
viok-iii  ili«-ii.ssi<iii.  ^VI^at^■^•^■^  the  «Mii»e. 
the  fioMTnnwnt  i*  i>laco(l  in  an  ankward 
|ia<>iti<iii,  for  «il>vio»i>.l\  the  roiiMimcr,  whilst 
|>ri'f«Triii;;  to  ;;pt  rtKM|>«-r  mi'al.  wants  to 
fal  it,  and  would  ratlx-r  pav  more  than  fp 
withont  it  alto^-thir.  To  go  Kirk  now. 
lH>w«-\er.   woulcl  serioiish    •  '  »•  tiov. 

••mnifnt'>    prestige,    ami    1  drastic 

rwasun-s  arc  to  l)e  taken  i<>  .-o  iir<-  meat 
sOOH-how  or  otixT.  UTiat  iIm-si-  are  h.i.s  not 
vet  U-«'n  disrli>sed.  Before  tlte  w-.ir  there 
wa-s  a  .slK>rtaf;e  of  lf*f  in  the  wrirld 
.•\m«Ti<M  had  |>r.ictir.il|v  o-a.M-d  <-X|>orfinj;, 
the  dfmanrls  of  Great  Britain  were  l«>»-om- 
ing  (p-cater.  Those  who  had  examined  the 
sitiution  (k-cLireil  that  tin-  slv)rtaf;r  was 
VP^^'A  'o  Vfii  worse  and  that  the  |»riec  of 
meat  would  continue  to  rise.  Imm«Iiate|y 
the  war  is  over  the  lemand  for  Australian 
iiHMt  will  inevitabh  l)e  great,  and  auto- 
inaticillv  the  price  will  jro  up.  Tlie  .\m<«ri- 
cans  ha\e  killed  heavilv  to  supi)l\  Kuro- 
|)can  lU'C'ls.  TIk'  c.ittle  in  France  have 
jieen  ;;reatl\  reduce*!  in  nimiJiers.  Belgi.an 
stork  has  lieen  eaten  l>v  Germans.  German 
herds  have  been  slau;;hter<'«I  to  me«'t  the 
l^mK-  demand.  Russia's  lx>asts  have  been 
wantonly  killed,  and  those  left  are  being 
purclia.sed  by  Gcmi.inv.  Roumania's  oxen 
•md  «x>ws  have  been  sent  to  the  markets  of 
B<-rlin  and  Vienna.  V'l-ars  mast  pass  be- 
fore e\en  pre-war  tvtnditions  are  n'-estab- 
lislted,  an<l  nn-anwhile  meat.  <-sperially 
beef,  will  lie  \erv  costly. 

Fist)  Instead  ol  Meat. 

\\  (lie  MKimeiit.  howcwr.  .\uslr.ilia  is  un- 
.ible  to  supply  the  British  market  owing 
to  lack  of  .shipping.  It  is  <|iiite  natural. 
th«-refore.  that  the  people  sliouM  olijtvt  to 
pa>ing  high  prio-s  wivni  all  that  .Aus- 
tralian stock  raisers  are  asked  to  ik)  is  to 
supply  the  iKfd.s  of  the  rommon wraith. 
But  whilst  »)iK-  can  unifc-rstand  tlv  desire 
of  tlw  GovernnKnit  lo  prevent  .iny  undue 
profiifTiiig,  it  is  olivioiisly  a  serious  matter 
if,  in  that  .att<-mpt.  it  curtails  the  raising 
of  stock  now,  in  view  of  the  immen.sc  dc- 
maml  th.M  there  is  going  to  be  for  meat 
later  on.  If  by  n-ducing  the  price  to  the 
rofwumej'  lo-dav  the  natural  development 
of  finrk.s  .»nd  hcrrls  is  cliorke*!,  the  result 
will  Ih-  rliat  .ifter  the  w.ir  is  over,  tlv  irm- 


sum<-r  will  ha%e  to  |»av  far  more  Un  mwt 
than  ••^er  Ijcfon-.  and  pitfiseiv  at  a  tim<? 
uheii  he  can  lea.st  afford  it.  It  is  a  very 
diflVnilt  pniliUm.  and  on  the  whole 
<xv  i>  rather  sorrx  lh«'  Government 
.itt<mi>ie<l  t«i  solve  it.  for  ikiw  it  is 
.J.ligol  to  carry  the  ihinu  through  .sonae- 
Iviw  or  oriv-r.  and  f'>r  tlie  .'<tate  to  .irt 
as  mid<ll<man  api>ear»  to  \<e  ihf  only  solu- 
tion. This  may  ea.sily  involve  the  tax 
pa\«r  preitv  deeply.  One  good  thing 
should  (Time  out  of  the  meat  slwrtage.  and 
that  is  the  further  development  of  (Ik-  fish 
resources  of  .\u.stralian  waters. 
New  Zealand  Note*. 

1  ■!•  -iiipiiv  jiosition  is  saifl  to  be 
•'wor-s.;  th.in  it  has  Utn  at  any  \)ei\o>\ 
siiKe  th«'  initbr.-ak  of  w.ir."  We  have 
nuk  h  ppidikv  .md  few  ships,  with  the 
immediate  iirosjiect  of  big  supplies  ahead. 
.\t  tlie  present  time  <nir  cool  .stores  are 
jiMCticallv  full.  The  total  value  of  pro 
iliioe  in  store  awaiting  shipment  i.s  a  trifl>- 
over  ^£^24.000,000.  That  produce  has 
be«'n  Iwught  and  paid  for  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  but  in  .id<lition  we  l»ave  a 
surplus  of  other  produce  which  could  be 
well  placed  on  the  British  market  if  ship- 
[Mng  was  obtainable.  In  spite  of  the  glut. 
iKiwever.  fo<xl  prices  are  still  high,  and 
tlv  tendeivy  is  towanls  a  rise. 

It  is  now  ik^nitely  ,TJiix)unce<J  that  no 
draft.s  of  nHti  will  enter  cunp  iluring 
Ui-cemU-r  or  J.inuary.  An  additional 
5000  names  will  be  gazetted  in  three 
weeks'  time,  and  tlie  remaining  men  in 
Class  ('  (m.Trried  OK^n  with  two  children) 
will  lie  ga/ettetl  into  tlie  Krpe<litionar\ 
P'oroe  in  mid-.Septemlier.  Then  a  start 
will  be  made  on  Class  D  (married  men 
with  three  children).  The  Royal  Commis 
sion  which  h.as  been  inquiring  into  De- 
fence expenditure  has  produced  a  most 
voliimnious  rejiort.  The  report  is  flat- 
tering to  iIk"  Slinister  of  Defence,  and  is 
in  most  resiH-cts  satisf.nclory.  The  De- 
fence ixjieniliture  hxs  been  approximatrlx 
;^.jo.ooo,ooo,  and  no  case  of  fraud  fol- 
lusion,  or  embe/zlement  has  lieen  <lisrov- 
<>red.  Tlie  total  number  of  men  .s<'nt 
abnud,  or  wearing  uniform  for  gern'ral 
.•^■rvi<-e.  .icoircling  lo  tin?  Commission's  a>m- 
putalion.  is  111,055.  The  Commission 
■  li.s,ippn)v«-s  of  clerks  and  such-like  being 
in  uniform  and  urnler  militarv  di.scipline. 
They  (THuknnn  civtain  frills,  and  ha.ve  re- 
vealed certain  .anomalies.  Tliere  is  a 
sla\ish  OTining  of  Engli.sh  .Army  methods 
whiTe  cotulitions  are  in  many  coses  veri 
different.  Manv  pwopnsals  are  made  for 
impnrtcd  meilKjds  and  incrciscd  efficiency. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  griftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  —  Burns. 


The  c.irtoon  papers  have  done  full  jus- 
tice to  the  brilliant  naval  raid  on  Zeebrugge 
and  Ostend.  The  idea  of  showing  a  cork 
being  driven  into  a  bottle  has  caught  the 
fancv  of  most  of  the  artists,  and  quite  half 
the  carto.ms  on  the  subject  show  John  Bull 
sitting  in  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  or  ham- 
mering a  cork  into  it. 

The  American  papers  generally  are  tak- 
ing up  the  attitude  that  thf  Allies  in  France 
are  in   desperate  need  of   their   assistance. 


and  they  are,  of  course,  fully  justitied  in 
that  assimiption  in  \ie\v  of  the  urgent  mes- 
sages which  ha\'e  been  sent  across  the  At- 
lantic for  reinforcements. 

T//,-  Times  of  Philadelphia  publishes  a 
cartoon  wiiich  is  ini.licative  of  the  others. 
It  shows  a  .Sammy  telling  a  British  Tommy 
that  he  has  done  excellently,  and  now  the 
Americans  will  finish  the  job  for  him. 

Various  cartoons  continue  to  appear  about 
the  fighting  on  the  Western  front,  but  more 
touch  on  Russia  and  the  possibility  of 
Japanese  intervention. 


The   Pa.'sing   Siiou\]  [London. 

QUITE    COMFORTABLE,    THANKS.      ARE    TOU? 


\ 


Sun.]  [Pittsliurgh. 

HOW    ABOUT   B0TTI,ING    UP   THE  U-BOATS 

WITH    THIS    KIND    OF    CONCRETE? 


•so 


STEADS  REVIEW 


Aufvl  ft.  f*|« 


BOTTIJvD  CP' 
Or.  UstUug  It  in  thr  Nrck 


l^ndoii 


& 


4 


TrihunrA 


COMK    ON.    .\MKKIOA- 


<)■  the  ttis,|j   of    iiUfriKitionali.'ini.      .\  Ixnter 

The  Dallas  .V««sho»s  the  Russian  step.      '•"""'"    ''   '^^'   "^  '^''   Philn.Idphia  Trie 

ping  over  th.-  prt-dpice  in  chase  of  the  will-      ^'"f''   "'"'''  ^»i^^'^  ••'•■«'  '•"•  ^^^  «  bj 

no  mt-.ins  dead  vet. 


r} 


//. 


>r 


'^- 


Timri) 
YOtJVE    DONE     Hfl.r.V 


IT. 


.PhilfldrlphU 
NOW     I,KT«    PINIHH 


•'""'■"'■'  (  Pr..M.lciirc.   U  8  .\ 

TUE    DKIVE   TO    DK.\TU 
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jVpws.J 


[Dallas,   Texas. 


IVAN.   THE   TERBJBI.E   SIMPLETON. 


TcUgravh.l  [  Philadelphia. 

BE  SURE   YOUR   BEARSKIN   IS   DEAD   BEFORE 
YOU    WALK   ON  IT. 


The  Elizabeth  Times  shows  Germany  en- 
tering the  emptv  granary  of  Ukrainia,  and      Kaiser  carving  li])  the  hear,  in  which  opera- 
the    San     Francisco     Cliroiiiclc    shows    the      tion   he    is    interrupted    bv   the    arrival    of 

Japan. 


7'imc,?.]  lElizabetli.    U.S.A. 

A   WHEATI,ESS   PEACE. 


Chronicle.]  ISan  Franciaoo. 

THE  UNINVITED  GUEST. 


M/,.IDS    KI.V/l-W. 


Avguil  U.   I9IS. 


,..*  -^   :  4'*^ 


l.ETTIXO    DOWN   A    lUUl>tK. 

A  Very  iIcvtT  ijri<"iii  is  iliat   which  ap 
p^nrs  in  t!..-   I?.i!(iiiioi,     \m,ric<i,i,  (k-pictinf; 


?■; 


^inrrifon]  [Baltimore. 

TRYING    TO    REACH    IT    WITHOUT   COMING 

DOWN   OFF  HIS    PERCH 


tin-  KaisiT  cnili-avouriiiR  to  reach  ihe  AI- 
li«il  jx-aoe  terms  without  abandoning  Ger- 
man amltitions.  The  German  view  of  the 
situation  is  given  in  KlaJderadatsch. 

F.C.G.  is  not  quite  so  gotvl  as  usual  in 
lis  cartoon  entitletl  "  The  Sul>stitute. "  On 
ihe  whole,  indeed,  the  American  cartoons 
ire  far  the  best  just  now  on  the  situation. 

The  .New  \ork  Irihunc  graphically 
>hows  the  position  in  America,  although  the 


hlnttd<  r,i(i,it'rlt.^  [B«rlln 

THE  GERMAN    HAND 
Bvbotd   iho  hand  Mn-tobed  out  for  poac«' 
»ilh  •roni   and  •purn  i(  It  lutpersnT 


'^ 


■  1 1  ii  1 

H'rilfnin^f rr    (ttiirtr. 


AiL^^iL 


>  I'kndon 


AooUmt    ptctar*   •mn    *i<    •«><• 

Tb*   marh^comcd    hand    i>    mi'w    rpTrrMsl. 


A    BUBSTITCTK. 


But,  If  II   «.i.  not  Engl.^nd«  fault,  ilien  mutt 
1    a   tiiltatittii,.   And. 
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jfcms.]  [Dallas.    Texas, 

WILL  HE   PULL  THE  ROPE? 


cartoon  would  be  still  more  applicable  to 
Great  Britain.  The  lack  of  labour  on  the 
.\merican  farms  i.s  becoming  a  serious  pro- 
blem, and  is  likely  to  get  worse.  This  is  at 
the  root  of  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labour. 


Public  Ledger.]  (Philadelphia. 

WHY.    OF   COtTRSE   WE    BELIEVE    IT! 

Internal  conditions  in  the  Central  E  .pires 
are  touched  on  in  the  two  cartoons  on  this 
page;  that  from  The  Public  Ledger  dealing 
with  the  rumours  of  labour  unrest  in  Ger- 
many is  particularly  good. 


^>^is^a,sii?^/o//^n  d 


Reynolds's   JVetcspaper.]  (London. 

"SPADES"   ARE  TRUMPS! 

A  Winning  Oard. 


Tribune.]  [New   York. 

FIVE  IN   A  BED   AND  A  QUILT  eHORT. 
Food    won't   win    the   war    if    the    farmer    gets 
pneumonia  from  over-exposure. 


'54 


■SiL.iUs    k/.V/EW 


**t*'t  u.  l$i- 


«l':J.TMi    PBRSUASION! 


Ix>tjduii 


""  -I    haf   come 
'1   Bull.- 

The  .Jiflfrronr  vk-ws  laken  of  the  recin. 
».R.«i.itKK,.s  whh  Holland  are  well  illus 
irat.d  bv  the  tMo  cirt.xins  on  this  page,  one 
from  r/,,  Patsins  S/u^.c  aii.l  the  other  h<ym 
J-.Kf>J-  Th.-  f„rm,.r  ,ho«s  the  Kaiser  .,s 
a   ruffian   -  ,k  nj;  t.,  i.-rroris*-  Holland;   the 


<!'!<! 


(^^ 


r/ 


•> 


<.<*.) 


Munich 

HIE     STRAXD-ROBBKItS     OX     TIIK     DPTCH 
CXJA8T 
MiMy.     I     detinand     from     you     your     wooden 
.li.«^'     W.-  in.i.f   1.1V,  .-xprylhlnt  that  can  l^.,f  • 


i.uicr  Mi^-.-L,  Uiai  John  Bull  and  Uiiclt- 
Sam  art-  determined  to  rri.  ttu  \mf<,r\^,,^■^,.■ 
Diiioh  of  all  their  ships. 

The    Frish    juestion.   of  coiirM:,  com«   m 
lor  ixj«i>id<Tal»lc-  notio.-.   but   few  good  '->' 
toons  on  this  subject  have  appeare<J. 


IMiiMurl. 

•VK-niixui  , 


t.ondon    i>Mni»ii.| 

THE  POIJTICAI.  riRCTS 
T«    «-u.«,      -^v^.    j,r.,ieor,o.    but    what 
'        "*'"'  '•"  l""  horwM  t)e,in  to  »o.> 
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Developing  Our  Natural  Resources. 

The  Need  for  Reforming  Our  Export  Methods. 


The  following-  article  should  perhaps  not  appear  under  the  above  heading-  but 
it  sets  out  a  position  which  it  is  highly  important  should  be  taken  note  of,  it 
Australia  is  to  be  successful  in  developing  her  trade  with  the  Far  East.  It  came 
to  me  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  business  man  of  Smgapore.  and,  with  the 
omission  of  several  of  the  cases  he  gives,  is  published  as  I  received  it.  It  may  be 
that  the  situation  in  Singapore  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  as  regards  Australian 
imports,  but  the  writer  assures  me  that  it  is  at  any  rate  as  bad  in  Java,  and  asserts, 
further,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  conditions  extend  throughout 
the  East,  wherever  extensive  business  is  done  with  Australia. 


Beiieatli    the   Australian   coat-of-arms 
the  words,  "  Advance  Australia,"  appear, 
used  in  the  sense,  no  doubt,  of  a  national 
decision  rather  than  a  furtive  hope.     Is 
it  not  correct  to  presume  that  this  motto 
means  that  "  things  Australian  "  shall  be 
advanced   to   the  best   that   is   possible? 
Despite  the  self-assertion  of  merchants, 
and  the  self-confidence  of  your  people, 
can   your   foreign  buyer  have   sufficient 
reliance  in  your  goods  to  say,  "  Austra- 
lian the  best "'?     Do  your  merchants  en- 
deavour  to    attract    future    business   by 
studying  the   needs   of   the   people  they 
serve,  and  acting  in  such  a  wav  as  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  gain  the  confidence  of 
foreign  customers?    As  a  new-comer  on 
the  world's  markets  for  most  pro-vision 
and  other  lines,  are  your  goods  reliable .'' 
Are  thev  properly  conditioned?    Is  every 
care  given  to  packing  and  such  details? 
Is  it  possible  that  you  are  courting  per- 
manent business  rather  than  using  slap- 
dash methods  to  fill   what   is  presumed 
to  be  a  temporary  demand   for  goods.' 
In  other   words,   does   Australia  appear 
to  be  out  for  permanent  and  downright 
honest    business?      As    Australians,    we 
should  be  in  the  position  to  say  "  Yes  " 
most  emphatically.     Can  we?     We  caii- 
not !     It  is  a  shameful  admission,  but  it 
is   only    right   to  be    definitely   truthful. 
An  Australian  abroad,  patriotic,  anxious 
to  see  his  country  take  the  first  place, 
striving   in   every    way    to    uphold   her 
honour  and   reputation,    is    often  com- 
pelled to  shame  and  forced  to  admit  that 
the  Australian  article,  and  too  often  the 
Australian  methods  of  business,  compare 
not  with  what  is  best,  but  with  the  worst. 


Such  an  ugly  fact  does  not  sound  nice, 
but,  if  true,  is  it  not  time  to  change  such 
conditions  ? 

The  last  few  years  and  the  next  two 
or  three  represent  Australia's  oppor- 
tunity, where  one  year's  work  means  as 
much  as  thirty  in  normal  times,  and 
where  the  reputation  of  being  British — 
a  name  that  stands  for  reliability  and 
straightforward  dealings,  qualities  merit- 
ing more  attention  than  many  would-be- 
smart  traders  give— carries  the  necessary 
weight  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
prospective  Eastern  customer.  If  Aus- 
tralia does  not  make  good  now,  biit 
waits  for  that  time  when  the  war  is 
ever,  and  all  countries  in  Europe  and 
America,  forced  by  the  stern  necessity 
of  paying  war  debts,  are  putting  forth 
every  attraction  that  science,  efficiency, 
art  and  sound  business  can  suggest  to 
obtain  business,  then  Australia  needs 
must  be  content  to  take  her  place  as  an 
outsider  and  a  third-rate  country.  Now, 
right  nozv,  is  her  opportunity  to  make 
permanent  customers,  and  there  should 
be  no  need  to  learn  the  bitter  lesson 
which  the  indifference  and  anxious  greed 
in  her  present  commercial  policy  is  earn- 
ing for  her. 

Where  does  Australia's  main  export 
opportunitv  lie?  First,  closer  to  her 
shores  in  Papua,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Straits  Settle- 
ments ;  second,  farther  afield,  in  the 
Philippines,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Hong 
Kong,  Ceylon,  Bunnah  and  India.  The 
following  gives  an  approximate  idea  of 
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tl)c  (loptilation  of  the  varioU!>  countries 
:ii  question : — 

(All)   Papua (i»y)         |.OiW.l«l 

Java ;:.i»i(rii 

Sunutra 
Hornco    . 

C>lclir<     (sa> 

Str.iit\    Srtllcmcntt 


sr/:A/rs  rfv/fw. 


iututt  f(.   t$t$. 


\  \<  ^ 


•  ■>n (»a> 

I  Kiliiii  China     

Siam     (»a\ 

Murmah 

tc>liiM 

India 


I'ractically  all  thrsc  countries  arc  tro- 
l>ical  or  senii-tropical.  and  offer  unlimited 
scope  for  trade.  How  can  Australia 
grasp  and  consolidate  this  opjwrtunity? 

She  must  make  her  slopan.  "  It's  Aus- 
tralian— the  best."  Her  manufacturers, 
merchants.  C  hanil)ers  of  Commerce  and 
GovernmcMis  must  take  every  pos- 
sible means  to  earn  this  reputation,  so 
that  every  factor  of  their  jjoods  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product 
shall  deserve  such  description  before 
export  is  permitted.  Her  customers,  and 
their  customers  a^in,  when  seeing  an 
Australian  article.  shouUi  without  hesita- 
tion know  "  It's  the  best." 

The  conditions  in  tropical  climates  are 
so  different  to  your  own  that  special 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  success.  To 
this  end  it  might  seem  commendable 
either  for  the  Government  to  appoint 
trade  advisers  in  likely  centres,  or  for 
grouj)*  of  merchants  to  apjioint  s|)ecial 
men — their  own  countrymen  for  prefer- 
ence— to  be  pennancnt  agents  in  main 
cities  to  give  first-hand  advice  .is  to 
conditions.  Most  countries,  new  in  the 
export  business,  eventually  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  first  study  the 
market,  then  make  standards  and  sufter- 
vise  their  expmrts  to  maintain  those 
standards. 

The  questions  which  affect  you  most 
will  be  these: — 

Products  for  cx|»rt  should  l>c  the  Ijest 
obtainable.  The  despatch  of  inferior 
pcKKis  should  never  be  allowed.  Goods 
should  be  standardised  and  the  standar<Is 
maintained.  Kvery  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  manufacture.  Libelling  and  p.ick- 
ing.  Tiimed-food  suppliers  particularly 
should  bear  in  mind  tiiat  the  climate  to 
which  they  ex|>ort  is  tropical,  and  even 


lines  like  barley,  and  dried  fruits  and 
rolled  oats  will  not  ketj)  ^ood  for  more 
tiian  a  week  or  two  unless  m  hermetically 
.scaled  tins. 

/'ocking  -  I>caky  tins  are  always  a 
matter  of  serious  consequence,  and 
usually  through  this  cause  labels  arc 
spoilt  and  customers  refuse  to  purchase, 
l-.vcry  attention  should  be  given  to  at- 
tractive and  suitable  labelling,  and  a 
point  to  l)e  remembered  in  this  coiuicc- 
tion  is.  th,it  gum.  not  paste,  must  be 
used  in  attachmg  the  laln-l  to  the  tin,  or 
else  the  tin  must  be  lacquered  before 
labelling.  Nearly  every  Australian  sup- 
plier of  goods  places  [>aste  on  lal>els,  with 
the  result  that  ".tO  per  cent,  of  tinned 
goods  arriving  show  rust  through  the 
label,  if  not  when  landed,  then  within  a 
month.  Packing  is  hardly  understood 
by  your  merchants.  The  average  break- 
age of  cases  on  arrival  is  from  25  per 
cent,  to  30  jjcr  cent.  In  some  cases  the 
average  is  over  90  per  cent.  Frail  cases 
and  bad  interior  jiacking  account  for  ex- 
traordinarily heavy   losses. 

When  it  is  considered  that  people  here 
are  used  to  the  best  treatment  concern- 
ing imiKjrts,  and  have  !)een  obtaining 
the  finest  productions  of  Europe  and 
.\merica,  it  is  not  hard  to  judge  their 
opinion  of  .Australian  imports  even  in 
this  time  of  almost  universal  shortage  in 
certain  lines.  The  writer  has  before  him 
a  letter  from  an  .Australian  merchant  in 
response  to  a  protest  as  to  the  supplying 
of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  which,  as 
to  packing  and  quality,  were  a  disgrace- 
ful pro<luction  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  in  no  way  corresponded  with 
th«'  sample.  The  .Australian  merchant's 
reply  to  tlii<  matter,  which  jneant  a  loss 
of  over  £tiu(i  to  the  purchaser,  is  this: — 
"  These  are  very  distressing  times,  and  I 
supjwse  we  must  jog  along  and  do  the 
best  we  can.  The  ])eople  of  the  East 
should  be  glad  to  get  any  supplies  they 
can  at  the  present  time."  .\  letter  such 
.-Ls  this  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  "  crazy." 
.Purely  your  merchants,  as  a  whole,  do 
not  adopt  this  attitude.  If  so,  it  is  quite 
hojK'less  to  expect  th.it,  as  an  exporting 
nation,  you  will  ever  hold  any  place. 
This  letter  is  only  one  of  several  re- 
ceived, and  such  astounding  statements 
leave  one  s|>eechless.  The  position  is  un- 
bearable. It  is  always  possible  to  be  ex- 
tortionate  when  an   opportunity  offers, 
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but  what  chance  of  trust  or  faith  in  your 
country,  her  merchants  or  her  goods  can 
customers  have,  and  when  other  sellers 
appear  are  they  likely  to  buy  of  you/ 
A  man  who  says  there  is  no  sentiment  in 
business  has  never  been  in  the  East,  and 
if  he  considers  honest  workmanship  and 
honest  business  methods  as  matters  of 
secondary  consideration,  then  his  success 
will  not  be  here. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  the  writer's 
notice  regarding  goods  from  Australia. 
They  are  all  of  recent  origin,  and  can 
be  vouched  for : — 

Margarine. — Two  firms  received  ship- 
ments about  the  same  time.  The  tins  and 
labels  were  all  badly  rusted,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  rust  had  eaten  through  to  the 
margarine.  Each  of  the  buyers  was 
glad  to  sell  at  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 
The  Australian  manufacturer'was  aston- 
ished that  compensation  should  be  asked, 
so  none  was  forthcoming. 

Disinfectant.— The      agent      for      the 
manufacturer  supplied  in  gallon  tms  so 
frail  that  every  case  was  leaking  on  ar- 
rival.    The  lot  had  to  be  reconditioned 
and  re-labelled.     Lloyds  reported  a  con- 
siderable  amount   as   compensation   due 
to  buyers.    The  product  in  this  case  was 
good,  with  the  exception  that  a  certam 
percentage    of    tins    were    filled    with    a 
much  inferior  disinfectant.     The  agents 
in   Australia   for    the    buyers,   ignormg 
their  responsibility,  stated  that  compen- 
sation could  not  be  obtained   from  the 
manufacturers.    The  claim  being  unpaid 
by  either  party,  the  agents  then  brought 
forward    a    proposition    to     supply   "  a 
much  superior  disinfectant,"   intimating 
that  they  had  discontinued  business  with 
the  first'  manufacturers.     The  new  ship- 
ment was  guaranteed  to  be  as  perfect  as 
possible  in  packing  and  every  other  re- 
spect, and  satisfaction  was  guaranteed. 
1  his  second  lot  arrived;   not  only  vvas 
the   product   much    inferior,   but,   being 
packed  in  rusted  kerosene  tins,  over  80 
per   cent,   of   the   contents   leaked   away 
before  arrival.     The  buyers  had  to  ob- 
tain special  tanks  to  save  the  remainder. 
Sauce— The  first  lot  was  sent  accord- 
ing to  sample  in  clear  sauce  bottles,  later 
supplies  came  in  beer  bottles,  and  finally 
in  whiskv  flasks. 


Bar  Soap. — This  order  was  based  on 
a  hard  sample  of  a  good  yellow  colour 
(in  explanation  it  is  well  to  say  that  the 
colour,  percentage  of  moisture,  and  pack- 
ing of  bar  soap  are  the  important  items). 
Some  2000  cases  were  ordered  on  this 
sample.  The  goods  received  were  white 
in  colour,  quite  soft,  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  moisture,  and  absolutely 
unsaleable  in  such  condition.  The  soap 
was  packed  loosely  in  second-hand  half 
fruit  cases,  in  many  of  which  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  earth.  Much 
of  the  contents  was  besmeared  with  dirt. 
Lloyds'  report  stated  that  the  deteriora- 
tion, owing  to  bad  packing,  inferior 
quality  and  colour  represented  50  per 
cent.  The  agents  for  the  manufacturer 
disclaimed  responsibility,  and  said  manu- 
facturer was  satisfied  the  shipment  was 
according  to  sample.  The  agent  himself 
did  not  actually  see  the  goods  before 
de'ipatch.  The  buyers  were  only  able  to 
sell  the  soap  at  half  cost  price,  where 
execution  according  to  sample  would 
have  left  an  ample  margin  of  profit. 

Flour.— This  is  sold  according  to  stan- 
dard weights.  The  bags  when  received 
were  each  some  pounds  below  the  aver- 
age weight,  and  so  small  that  they  had 
no  possible  chance  of  holding  the  re- 
quired amount. 

Jams. — Every  shipment  of  a  particular 
manufacturer  contained  25  per  cent,  of 
leaking  tins;  result,  labels  ruined;  janis 
unsaleable.  Manufacturers  deny  possi- 
bility of  leaking.  Agents  later  acknow- 
ledge defects.    No  excuses. 

Cheese. — This  was  packed  in  salt  and 
husks,  and  despatched  before  being  pro- 
perly matured.  Goods  were  sweating 
badly  on  arrival  and  uneatable — compen- 
sation refused. 

Tinned  Cheese.— On  arrival  tins  were 
all  distended  through  fermentation,  the 
cheese  having  been  packed  when  green. 
Manufacturers  admit  no  responsibility. 
A  total  loss  ensues  to  the  buyer. 

Onions.— Despite  the  warning  to 
shippers  that  the  onions  must  not  be 
shipped  in  a  ripe  condition,  and  the  as- 
surance of  shipper's  agents  regarding 
this  clause,  the  goods  were  put  on  board 
in  a  prime  condition,  thus  showing  utter 
disregard  of  the  buyer's  interests  and. 
instructions.     On  arrival,  practically  the 
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whole  lot  was  cr)iulcnine<l.  being  utterly 

TX)ttC11. 

Harlfy. —  There  is  a  larjfe  quantity  of 
fjcKxl  white  barley  consumed  by  the 
<  hinc>c.  A  trial  sliipineiit  was  received 
it!  2  lb.  tins.  The  jfrain  had  l>eeii  jtacke*! 
in  a  wet  ct)ndition.  and  arrivcil  black 
and  nuiubly.  Siranpely  enough,  the  suj>- 
pliers  en(|uircd  why  there  were  no  repeat 
orders. 

I'iiicgar. — .X  small  lot  of  some  thirty 
cases  was  received.  The  packing  con- 
siste<l  of  1-Xtli  in.  wood  cases,  without 
even  cross  pinnks.  Not  one  case  sur- 
vived, while  the  IxDttlcs  were  taken  from 
the  wharf  in  baskets. 

Condensed  Milk,  under  various 
brands,  arrives  in  a  particularly  leaky 
condition,  owing  to  carelessness  in  sol- 
dering when  capping. 

Biscuits. — These  will  not  keep  unless 
in  tin  containers.  (  )ne  big  tinn  is  put- 
ting tin  on  the  top  and  bottom,  but  paste- 
board round  the  sides.  People  arc  not 
deluded  for  long,  and  the  firm  obtains  a 
bad  name.  Many  baci  and  some  good 
biscuits  come  from  Australia,  but  at  first 
the  mistake  is  .'dways  made  of  putting 
paste  on  the  labels,  with  resultant  rusty 
tins.  Often  these  goods  are  [jacked  in 
the  most  frail  cases,  without  lining,  and 
arrive  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

I'inrgar  Pickles. — The  consignment 
referred  to  was  packed  in  bottles  of 
varying  siz«s.  The  corks  used  had  done 
service  before.  The  pickling  could  not 
have  lieen  done  by  experts,  as  90  jht 
cent,  of  corks  had  blown  out  and  the 
liquid  escaped.  In  this  case  the  packers 
offered  to  make  good  the  loss. 

This  list  could  be  continued  to  a  great 
length  as  far  as  the  writer's  obser\'ation 
is  concerned,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
a<ld  that  apart  from  goods  delivered. 
.Australian  merchants  and  manufacturers 
constantly  .-igrce  to  deliver  goods,  make 
contracts  to  do  so.  and.  throui;h  possibly 
some  better  jiricc  otTcring  elsewhere,  fai! 
to  make  good,  and  olTer  to  the  original 
buyer  the  very  unusual  excuse  about 
prohibition,  or  the  army  contracts,  or 
else  ignore  the  contract  altogether. 

Another  {x>int.  and  one  of  the  first  im- 
portance, is  a  right  business  iwlicy.     If 


by  any  chance  whatsoever  the  wrong 
goo<ls  are  su|>plied,  or  they  arrive  in 
bad  con«lition,  then  every  consideration 
vhouM  l)e  given  as  to  com|>ensatiori. 
You  can  never  justify  a  thing  that  is 
wrong,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  only 
makes  matters  worse.  The  wisest  policy 
—the  one  which  will  pay  the  .\ustralian 
manufacturer  best  in  the  end — is,  to 
make  an  immediate  and  earnest  effort  to 
convince  your  customer  that  he  will  get 
a  square  deal  from  you  even  if  you  have 
to  lose.  The  good  jwint  about  such  a 
policy  is.  you  can't  lose  in  the  end. 

Credits. — No  matter  what  other 
nations  are  comjKrlled  to  do  at  the 
moment,  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant 
a  certain  amount  of  credit  to  reputable 
firms.  They  ask  for  good  treatment; 
they  <lo  not  get  it  from  .Australia.  Any- 
one, anywhere,  can  buy  goods  on  Ccfti- 
firmed  Ixttcr  of  Credit  basis. 

Conimrtciiil  travellers  should  be 
sound,  level-headed  men — men  to  com- 
mand confidence  and  respect ;  not  those 
who.  in  their  restricted  circle,  have  been 
used  to  every  kind  of  trick  to  obtain 
orders.  Your  entry  into  this  field  as 
successors  to  the  British,  can  only  de- 
serve success  by  honest  methods  and 
workmanship.  Thus  only  will  you  ob- 
tain and  hold  the  goodwill  and  respect 
of  the  Mast. 

The  time  is  peculiarly  favourable  for 
.\ustralia.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  .\nierica  is  organising  at  the 
moment,  through  the  big  packing  houses, 
to  l)oost  her  products  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  Once  this  movement 
is  in  full  swing,  .Australia  will  find  im- 
mense dilficulty  in  retaining  her  present 
footing  in  connection  with  these  parts. 
.\merica  is  now  supplying  goods  to 
numerous  firms  on  a  credit  basis  of  30, 
(i(>  and  !»0  days. 

In  c. inclusion,  the  writer  trusts  you 
will  imi)ress  on  your  readers  the  need 
for  a  re-constructe<l  view  of  the  export 
business  in  .Vustralia  to  the  end  that  the 
aim  will  eventually  be  to  attain  a  reputa- 
tion. 'IS  exi>orters  of  first-class  manu- 
factured goods,  and  not  merely  as  ex- 
porters of  raw  materials. 
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BOYCOTTING  GERMANY. 


The  New  Republic,  which  is  noted  for 
the  sanity  of  its  articles  on  the  war.  and 
for  the  soundness  of  its  reasoning,  pub- 
lishes an  article*  on  the  question  of  in- 
stituting a  boycott  of  Germany. 

In  history  the  boycott  has  served  almost 
excUisively  as  the  last  resource  of  the  weak 
arid  the  defeated.  It  was  tirst  employed  with 
a  modicum  of  success  hy  the  miserable  ten- 
antry of  a  rack-rented  district  of  Ireland,  who 
endowed  it  with  name  and  fame  to  travel 
abroad  and  to  reanimate  the  hopes  of  groups 
beaten  in  economic  or  political  conflicts.  In 
America  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
boycott  as  an  incident  of  unsuccessful  labour 
struggles,  as  a  chief  arm  111  the  curious  arsenal 
of  organisations  like  tlu-  Knights  of  Labour 
that  lacked  really  effecti\  e  power.  The  boy- 
cott has  been  used  to  bolster  up  a  forlorn 
hope  bv  the  Hindu  nationalists ;  it  has  been 
employed  bv  the  Chinese,  helpless  in  the  face 
of  occidental  injury  and  insult,  and  by  the 
Turks  in  vain  protest  against  Italian  aggres- 
sions in  Tripoli.  And  now  it  is  proposed  that 
America  and  her  Allies  should  unite  to 
penalise  Germany  by  a  1)oycott  of  German 
goods  after  the  war. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  project  of  the  boycott  of 
Germany  is  supported  chiefly  by  those 
who  despair  of  winning  the  war,  al- 
though the  volume  of  boycott  discussion 
tends  to  increase  whenever  the  tem- 
porary success  of  Gemian  arms  appears 
to  postpone  the  day  of  Allied  victory. 

There  are  naturally  millions  of  persons  in 
the  Allied  countries  who  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  they  can  ever  again  willingly  enter 
into  civil  relations  with  a  people  who  have 
inflicted  upon  them  losses  for  which  there  can 
be  no  reparation.  Many  a  man  whose  son 
has  been  killed  in  France  will  for  a  long 
time,  if  not  for  life,  regard  Germany  and  all 
her  works  with  aversion.  He  will  not  limit 
his  repugnance  to  wares  that  are  characteris- 
tically German,  but  will  avoid  even  staple 
wares  that  he  knows  to  be  of  German  origin. 
.\  corresponding  prejudice  against  American 
and  British  and  French  wares  will  be  mani- 
fested bv  Germans  who  have  lost  sons  and 
brothers'  in  the  war.  And  traders  in  every 
country  will  exploit  this  sentiment,  to  facili- 
tate the  sale  of  their  own  wares.  These  are 
natural  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  war. 
The  civil  structure  of  commercial  co-opera- 
tion can  be  restored  only  with  difficulty  and 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 

But  the  idea  of  a  boycott  of  Germany 
is  entertained  by  statesmen  as  well  as  by 
private  persons,  who  have  suli'ered,  and 
by  traders  who  hope  to  escape  future 
German  competition.  The  writer  in  The 
Neiv  Republic  declares  that  we  must 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  victory  over  Germany  not  from 


the  point  of  view  of  defeat.  What  ends, 
he  asks,  shall  we  achieve  by  the  boycott 
of  a  defeated  Germany  that  we  cannot 
better  achieve  by  other  means? 

What  victory  can  profitably  achieve  is  to 
drive  Germany"back  within  her  proper  national 
boundaries  and  to  compel  her  to  make  repara- 
tion for  the  injuries  she  has  wrought  in 
acknowledged  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
This  will  mean  for  the  German  Government 
one  of  the  most  colossal  defeats  in  history. 
From  her  dream  of  world  empire  she  will 
have  been  thrown  back  upon  herself,  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  her  own  debt,  her  industries 
crippled,  her  manhood  decimated.  Such  will 
be  the  immediate  effect  of  .'\llied  victory.  But 
there  are  ulterior  effects  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count that  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  future  peace  of  the  world.  Military  auto- 
cracy thrives  upon  victory,  under  defeat,  un- 
accompanied bv  menace  from  abroad,  it  is  dis- 
credited among  the  people  upon  whose  docility 
it  depends. 

Will  a  boycott  of  Germany,  he  asks, 
enforcing  a  continuance  of  her  economic 
isolation,  help  to  discredit  military  auto- 
cracy in  the  country?  After  the  war  the 
German  people  will  expect  full  rations 
and  adequate  supplies  of  the  raw 
materials  essential  to  the  resumption  of 
employment.  This  involves  heavy  im- 
portation, but  how  is  Germany  to  pay 
for  imported  food  or  materials  ? 

The  war  has  e.xhausted  her  stock  of  goods, 
and  her  current  production  is  already  mort- 
gaged to  the  replacement  of  machinery  and 
equipment  worn  out  by  war.  The  extirpation 
of  her  selling  agencies  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  deprives  her  of  a  ready  market 
for  the  special  products  that  do  not  draw 
heavily  upon  imported  materials,  and  the  rise 
of  competing  industries,  as  in  the  case  of 
chemicals  and  dyes,  closes  the  market  for 
other  special  products.  She  cannot  afford  to 
part  with  her  small  stock  of  gold,  impounded 
in  her  banks  as  a  tenuous  security  for  her 
huge  paper  circulation.  She  cannot  float 
public  loans  abroad,  since  her  credit  is  already 
strained  past  recovery.  The  private  credit  of 
her  business  men  will  hardly  be  a  favourite 
investment  abroad,  since  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  anticipate  a  great  financial  crash  in 
Gernianv  following  upon  the  relaxation  of 
militarv'  administration.  However  generously 
the  .Allied  Governments  may  proceed  in  the 
matter  of  commerce  with  Germany,  the  trade 
of  Germany  can  re-establish  itself  only  after  a 
succession  of  painful  crises  calculated  to  bring 
home  to  every  German  solid  if  desolate  con- 
clusions on  the  economics  of  military  adven- 
ture. To  the  actual  hardship  that  the  Ger- 
mans must  endure  a  boycott  would  contribute 
little. 

He  considers  that  a  boycott  would 
serve  the  German  Government  as  an  ex- 
cellent cloak  for  the  effects  of  its  mis- 
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(Irc<ls  and  niisi.ikcs.  G«nnany  will  want 
Australian  wool  an<l  wheal.  American 
cotton  ami  corn,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
raw  materials  nn«lcr  the  control  of  the 
.Mlicd  comhiti.iiioii.  .She  will  want 
theni.  and  will  Ik-  unable  to  pay  for 
tiiem 

If,  houcver.  wc  will  do  llic  Grrman  (iovrrn- 
mcnl  till-  favour  of  ileayinK  these  supplies  t» 
Germany  ahMilutrly.  it  can  shift  the  hlamc 
for  scarcity  and  dr.irlli  from  its  own  incom- 
petence to  AUicil  animosity.  The  German  (ioy- 
emment  can  make  a  bond  of  union  lictwecii 
it«rlf  and  ils  |h-ii|>I<'  out  of  a  comlitioii  that 
woiilil  otherwi>c  drprive  it  of  the  popular 
confidence   hy   which   it  lives. 

The  military  policy  of  the  Allies  is 
directed  towards  discrediting  the  .system 
of  military  government  in  (.iennany. 

The  German  Government  itself  shakes  under 
'Icfeat.  attenuated  though  the  force  of  the 
blow  must  be  in  passInK  through  a  niillinn 
breasts  of  men  who  truly  did  not  will  this 
war.  There  is  nu  medium  throuRh  which 
"  the  war  after  the  war  "  can  strike  home  to 
the  Kaiser  anil  tlu-  (Jcrman  General  Staff 
They  will  not  ko  alniut  short  of  food  and 
inadequately  clad.  They  will  lack  nothing 
tlii'UKli  (icrmany  liccomcs  a  hermit  empire. 
What  they  will  frain  is  a  ecneral  sentiment  of 
animosity  toward  the  world  that  will  make  a 
forlorn  virtue  out  of  even  a  lost  war. 

One  of  the  princii)al  arfjuments  in 
favour  of  a  hoy^ott  of  Germany  is  that 
it  would  isolate  her  economically,  and 
wouKI  therefore  prevent  her  from  ac- 
cumulating wealth  wherewith  to  carry 
on  later  wars.  This  writer  points  out. 
however,  that  a  nation  does  not  need  to 
accumul:»te  wealth  through  trade  in 
order  to  be  a  danger  to  its  neighbours. 


Germany  caii  maintain  out  of  her  own  re- 
sources enough  liKhtinK  men  to  put  to  the  test 
the  strength  of  the  remaininR  European 
Powers.  <hit  of  hrr  own  resources  she  can 
munition    litem  Iv    them    with    K""* 

This   she   IS   i»r.  /.     -She   nt-<ds   only 

to  reconcile  liet  ,■..,..  ;.  ji  life  of  ({riiidinK 
lalvnur  and  poverty,  to  remain  a  terrihle 
menace  to  Kuro|>c  unless  her  heart  changes 
Hard-trained  Junkers  are  even  now  exlollinn 
the  new  Ivpe  of  Gcrmaa  stripped  of  all  wants 
and  all  ffe.sh  not  serviccalile  for  war.  The> 
are  prayinK  that  the  type  in.iy  he  perpctuate<l 
in  iK-ace.  An  Allied  iK.ycott  would  help  to 
ijraiil  them  their  prayer.  It  would  aid  the 
Junkers  in  building  up  in  Germany  a  form  ot 
life  with  nothiuK  to  lose  and  much  to  gain 
through  war. 

lie  holds  that  wc  should  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  [Kjlicy  whose  purpose,  eveii 
incidentally,  is  to  wreak  injury  on  an- 
other nation  with  which  wc  are  formally 
living  on  tenns  of  peace.  Such  policy, 
if  directed  against  Gemiany.  would 
merely  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man Groverninent,  and  postpone  i(s  day 
of  retribution.  To  refuse  to  institute  j 
boycott  against  Jjemiany  does  not  mean, 
though,  that  we  must  return  to  the  more 
or  less  negligent  conunercial  conceptions 
thai  prevailed  liefore  the  war. 

Wc  may  find  it  to  our  national  interest  to 
restrict  the  operation  upon  our  soil  of  com- 
mercial agencies  that  lend  themseWc.s  to 
"peaceful  penetration."  Wc  may  tind  it  de- 
sirable, at  least  in  the  in-riod  of  reconstruc- 
tion, to  assure  ourselves  that  pressing  domcstii 
needs  are  supplied  b<-fore  wc  jwrmit  heavy 
withdrawals  for  export  of  vital  necessities 
VVe  may  seek  to  assure  our  continue<i  indcpeii 
dence  of  foreign  sources  of  supply  in  the  casi 
of  commoditie.s  holding  key  i>ositions  in  in 
dustry.  These  arc  points  that  arc  deliatablc  in 
terms  of  the  national  ii«erest  alone. 


QUEBEC    AND    THE    WAR. 


Many  articles  have  been  written  on 
the  attitude  of  Ouebec  towards  the  war, 
and  the  French-Canadians  have  been 
violently  attacked  for  their  luke-warm- 
ncss  in  recruiting,  their  opix)sition  to 
conscription.  (Juite  one  of  the  iiiost  iii- 
foniiing  articles  on  the  subject  is  contri- 
buted by  llenrv  Kranklyn  Gadsby  to  The 
Century.  In  answer  to  the  (jucstion  as 
to  why  Ouebec  opposed  the  draft,  he 
says,  "because  Quebec  is  Quebec,  and  has 
been  so  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1763.  Her  present  frame  of  mind  is 
just  IS.*!  years  old  "  Hut  he  insists  that 
Quebec  is  loyal  to  Kngland,  and  h.as 
proved  it  by  repelling  a  couple  of  Ameri- 
can invasions  of  Canadian  .soil,  but   at 


the   same  time  she   i.s   ttot   at   all   wann 
towards  England's  wars. 

The  more  English  maroli  away  to  war.  the 
more    French    arc    left    Ix-hind     in    Quebec. 
.     .     .     The    other    eigl't     provinces    may    do 
what      they      like,      but      Quebec      will      stay 
at     home     ami     conserve     her     natural     re 
sources  and   her  .imazing  birth-rate,   which   i 
the  stuff  her  dream  is  m.ide  of.    This  explain 
her    indifference   to   this    world-war    for    free 
dom.    her   active    hostility    to    the    comiiulsory 
teaiures  of   the   MiliUry   Service   Act,   which 
resulted  in  a  solid  Quebec  as  against  the  re-st 
of  Canada  in  the  general  election  of  last  De- 
ccmlicr. 

Queluv.  says  Mr.  Gadsby,  is  Canadian 
pure  and  simple.  Though  we  choose. to 
call  the  inhabitanU  of  Quebec   French- 
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Canadians,  the  truth  is  tliat  they  are  the 
only  unhyphenated  Canadians  in  Canada. 

All  the  rest  have  an  eye  on  England  or 
Ireland  or  Scotland  or  whatever  coinitry  they 
or  their  forefathers  hailed  from,  but  the 
French-Canadians  have  kept  both  eyes  on  their 
native  land.  Tlieir  motto  is  Canada  for  the 
Canadians  and  the  Canaehans  for  Canada,  and 
they  have  held  to  that  gospel  in  a  century  and 
a-half  of  British  rnle.  They  are  the  fiercest 
of  chauvirtists.  They  burn  with  patriotism, 
but  the  patriotism  is  for  Canada,  not  to  that 
larger  vision  which  is  the  British  Empire. 

Many  people  have  asked  how  it  is 
that  in  this  war.  French-Canadians 
should  not  enthusiastically  support 
the  sending  of  troops  to  defend  their 
mother  country.  The  answer  to  that, 
says  Mr.  Gadsby,  is  that  France  is  not 
Quebec's  motli^r  country  at  all. 

France  to-day  is  only  Quebec's  forty-second 
cousin  and  a  comparative  stranger  to  a  Quebec 
whicJi  has  remained  seventeenth  or  at  most 
eighteenth  century  in  language,  modes  of 
thought,  piety,  and  politiail  aptitudes.  When 
Louis  XV.  shrugged  his  slioulders  and  spoke 
lightly  of  Canada  as  "  a  few  arpents  of  snow," 
he  threw  a  chill  into  Quelicc  from  which  she 
has  never  recovered.  Queljec  realised  that  she 
was  left  to  herself  and  tliat  she  must  ,work 
out  her  own  salvation  under  British  rule.  And 
she  loved  France  none  the  more  for  Louis's 
cynical  good-by.  Outside  tlie  English  of  the 
eastern  townships  and  the  wealthy  English  of 
the  Island  of  Montreal.  Queljec  is  as  French 
as  she  was  in  Montcalm's  time.  France  has 
marched  on.  and  Quebec  has  stood  still,  which 
makes  the  gap  that  much  wider  between 
Quebec  and  her  quandani  mother  country. 
The  province  has  been  enriched  by  few  im- 
migrations from  France  since  the  British  con- 
quest, and  is  filled  with  the  descendants  of 
the  French  who  were  here  in  1763.  Quebec 
is  a  sort  of  family  compact  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  She  preserves  the  religion  Bishop 
Laval  taught  her.  the  civil  law  Louis  XV. 
gave  her,  and-  the  language  the  encyclopaedists 
wrote  in.  somewhat  disfigured  by  Indian  adul- 
terations. In  short,  Quebec  and  la  belle 
France  have  drifted  a  long  way  apart. 


Concerning  the  recent  elections  he 
says  that  it  is  a  safe  wager  that  if  a 
referendum  had  been  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  conscription,  "  it  would  have 
been  snowed  under  as  badly  in  dual  lan- 
guage Canada  as  it  was  in  Australia, 
which  is  more  English  than  the  English. 
]t  was  because  the  issue  was  tied  up  with 
a  general  election,  which  meant  a  pacific 
Premier  and  an  indifferent  Quebec  in 
charge  if  it  went  the  wrong  way,  that 
the  verdict  against  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
was  so  overwhelming."  Whatever  the 
attitude  of  the  politicians,  however,  the 
jieople  were  earnest  enough. 

It  is  quite  true  that  tlie  politicians,  who  will 
play  politics  though  the  heavens  fall,  had 
ulterior  reasons  for  passing  the  Military  Ser- 
vice .\ct.  said  reasons  being  to  split  the  Liberal 
party,  save  the  fittest  members  of  the  Borden 
administration,  bring  about  Union  govern- 
ment, dish  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  good, 
and  head  off  a  Government  in  which  Quebec 
would  be  top  dog:  but  the  people  took  the 
act  at  its  face  value.  Win  the  war  might  be 
camouflage  for  win  the  election  with  the  politi- 
cians, but  not  with  the  people. 

Mr.  Gadsby  does  not  mention  the  fact, 
but  it  is  pretty  obvious,  that  Quebec  will 
be  the  last  of  all  the  provinces  to  con- 
tribute great  numbers  of  conscripted 
men  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Canadian  forces  in  France,  for,  under 
the  Military  Service  Act  the  first  call  is 
on  single  men  from  21  to  35,  the  second 
on  single  men  from  35  to  45,  and  then 
on  men  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
children,  and  so  on.  As  the  French- 
Canadians  marry  very  young,  and  have 
large  families,  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore they  are  seriously  affected  by  the 
draft.  Mr.  Gadsby  expresses  himself 
as  confident  that  Quebec  will  forget 
parish  politics  and  join  with  her  sister 
provinces  in  building  up  the  greater 
Canada  that  must  emerge  from  the  war. 


PRESENT-DAY   ARMOUR. 


Gunjjowder  caused  ihe  shedding  of 
the  armour  which  had  protected  the 
world's  fighting  men  for  ages,  and  for 
the  last  hundred  years  .ind  more  armour 
has  been  relegated  to  the  museums,  save 
in  the  case  of  certain  mounted  regiments 
which  still  preserve  the  old  breastplate, 
more  for  show  than  for  use.  During  the 
present  struggle,  however,  steel  annour 
is  being  increasingly  used.  The  armoured 
tank  waddles  imperturbably  astride  of 
machine  gun  positions,  and  cleans  out  the 


operators  therein,  saunters  down  streets 
in  the  face  of  crackling  infantry  fire. 
Armour  coats  the  engines,  and  most  of 
the  crew  of  aeroplanes.  It  surrounds 
light  motor  cars :  it  covers  the  head  of 
every  soldier  of  the  fighting  nations  out- 
side Russia.  It  has  been  tentatively 
taken  up  as  body  covering  in  the  form 
of  layers  of  canvas  or  steel  or  of  woven 
steel  links.  Most  of  these  things  are 
practicable  only  when  the  forces  are  in 
a    state    of    relative    deadlock.      Their 
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weight  woiiltl  li.iinpcr  troops  n\\  tli' 
111  ir.li.  lull  nt  pri<icnt  tlicrc  is  a  rclali\' 
<!'  illock  oil  tlif  Western  front. 

l-ilward  I  .  C'r()>srnan.  writing  in  Tlu 
Siiritlific  Atnfrictin,  gives  some  account 
of  inodiTii  annoiir  anil  amiour-piercinK 
bullets,      lie  says  ;  — 

After  every  war.  authorities  and  ncar- 
niiili'>rtii''«  •••n.TKe  with  a  full  list  of  the  con- 
.1  .      iTu-rrfrom.  which  are  final  and 

...  ■  ..  1.  liincnl      Thin  the  I?orr  war  did 

;iw.i>  with  the  layorrt.  The  British  were  very 
I'iltrr  al>out  thi<  wcaiRin.  W'liat  was  tlir  liall> 
u-i     ■'  '     '..  of   a  liloomin'  hayonrt   when 

ill  diihi't    even    allow    them    to 

f.  ;  .:i;h    to    do    fair    rifle    shootiii"? 

A  .      .  anvwerid.  "Wliat"?     Our   M    190.? 

iit|<  .<■'.  .1  bayonet  installed  only  after  niucli 
colli r.)virsy.  and  then  only  U-cause  it  could 
aUo  l>e  utilisid  as  a  cIcaniiiR  rod.  As  a 
ill  .iriinK  r<Kl  it  was  fairly  efhcicnt.  as  a  hayonct 
1'  u.is  a  fair  cIcaninR  rod.  Howcvrr.  Iieforc 
.ill  tlic  hayoncts  were  beaten  into  pruninit 
hi.'.ks  and  safety  razors,  the  Ja(>ani-se  Rot 
iiiii.  ilicir  Manchurian  argtimcnt  with  Russia, 
and    the   l>ayonet   hastily   came   lack   into   its 

OW11. 

lie  conL-ludes  tliat  it  is  douhtful 
whether  to-day  armour  would  have  been 
revived  as  it  has  been  were  it  not  for  the 
many  thinps  of  liphtcr  penetration  than 
bullets  wliich  are  flying  alx)ut  the  battle- 
field— shrapnel,  shell  splinters,  grenade 
fragments,  bayonet  points.  The  Gemiaii 
shock  troops  wear  specially  desigiieii 
steel  breastplates  as  well  as  their  steel 
helmets.  The  Italians  use  a  sort  of 
shield  which  enables  them  to  advance  in 
the  teeth  of  furious  machine  gun  fire. 

Mr.  Crossman  illustrates  his  article 
with  various  photograpiis  showing 
bullets  which  have  failed  to  jKiutrate  or 
have  only  jiartially  penetrated  steel 
armour,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  most  successful  annour-piercitig 
bullet  yet  evolved  in  .\nicrica.  It  is  de- 
signed by  Captain  Clay,  and  difltcrs  from 
any  other  bullet  in  that  it  is  closed  at 
tht-  rear  and  filled  from  the  front  end 
of  the  jacket,  giving  higher  penetration 
because  of  the  lesscnetl  stripping  ten- 
dency of  jacket  and  lead.  It  also  has  a 
softer  nose,  which  enables  it  to  bite  on 
hardened  steel  surfaces  instead  of  merely 
glancing  off,  as  <loes  the  service  bullet 
with  its  sharp  nose  and  long  shoulder. 

On  hardened  steel,  as  near  armour  spccil\ca- 
tions  as  wc  could  obtain,  the  effect  of  the 
piercer  luilU-t  was  even  more  m.irkcd.  At  the 
muz/le  it  ronii>cd  llirouRli  I  and  1-inch  har- 
dened steel.  <in  wliicli  the  service  bullet  merely 
spattiTtd  ;  at   40()   v.irils   il   uol  tliroiitth    l-incli. 


|>os»ibty  not  quite  up  !• 

Tlir    trials    dcmon^lI  I'l  I 

■   fur  this  light  aroiiiiir 

One    pircc,    l-inch 

ittrrcd   to  bits   under 

.ich   steel  as   this   the 

t    even    offer    to    go 

tbroUKli.    merely     puttiiiu     a     wide    and    very 

shallow    dent    in    the    plate ;    it    Rives    just    a 

blow,  without  drilline  tendency.     This  is  true 

even  on  the  liRbt   l-Stli  incli  held-Run  armour. 

Mc  is  sati-.fied  that  the  Clay  bullet  will 
go  through  the  present  shield  and  apron 
of  the  Americans*  field  guns  at  ."lOf)  yards, 
and  at  -W  yards  would  ruin  their  tanks 
with  their  tjuarter-iiich  protection.  The 
light  shrapnel  helmet  stops  it  at  long 
range,  and  so  does  the  armour  of  an 
aeroplane,  but  the  bullet  will  go  through 
the  former  at  2000  yards,  and  through 
the  latter  at  1000.  He  ncntions.  how- 
ex  er.  that  the  British  tanks  are  much 
more  heavily  annouretl  than  the 
.American. 

The  German-  .ne  n'l  l>eliind  us  in  the 
development  of  armour-killinR  projectiles. 
Before  me  lies  a  German  piercer  Inillct  from 
the  Ypres  salient,  with  which  a  sniper  was 
killed  throuRh  a  quarter-inch  of  armour  steel. 
This  is  a  wliale  of  a  luillct.  far  too  lonR  to 
feed  thrnuRli  the  maRuzine  of  a  rifle  or 
machine  rum  without  some  chaiiRe  of  parts. 
Il  consists  lit  the  usual  hardened  steel  slug, 
leaden  wall,  and  surroumlinR  steel  jacket:  but 
tlie  sluR  alone  is  as  loiiR  over  alt  as  our  com- 
plete service  bullet.  weiRliing  80  Rrains  against 
the  45  of  the  Clay  shiR.  It  is  very  sharp 
pointed.  altluniRli  the  ta|H-r  is  not  long ;  and  it 
IS  iHiat-shaped.  having  :i  tapering  tail  of  only 
JO  inch.  While  it  has  hit  steel,  so  that  the  lead 
cure  is  nearly  all  missiiiR.  the  fragments  re- 
maining ueiRh  147  grains,  givine  a  mass 
around  200  grains  for  the  lini.slicd  bullet. 

Ihe  disailvantage  of  the  Gennati 
armour  piercer,  which  is  probably  much 
more  ciTectixe  than  the  Clay  bullet,  is 
that  it  cannot  be  fired  from  an  ordinary 
ritle.  It  is  .ipparcntly  used  in  special 
riHes.  resighted  for  it  by  snipers,  or,  in 
s|K"cial  machine  guns,  altered  to  handle 
the  long  cartridge. 

The  one  Reiieral  objection  to  all  these 
.-irmour-piercuiR  bullets  is  that,  after  complet- 
ing penetration,  they  are  reduced  to  tiny  steel 
shot  of  21H  to  24  calibre:  the  remainder  of 
the  bullet  di-ap|iear$  into  thin  air  on  impact 
with  the  steel.  The  wmindinR  power  of  a 
steel  sluR  of  such  size  and  weighinR  but  46 
Rrains  is  less  than  that  of  the  familiar  22 
long  rifle,  in  spite  of  the  .advantage  in  velocity 
at  the  sliiirl  r.iiiges.  But.  in  spite  of  this, 
the-e  bullet'-  will  greatly  reduce  the  enthusiasm 
for  steel  bullet-stoppers;  even  a  2\S  hole  in 
one's  anatom)  is  more  discouraging  than  none 
at  all. 
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GERMANY'S    NATURAL    RESOURCES. 


Poliiicus,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
in  order  to  sustain  his  arj^iimeiit  that 
Germany  would  be  fully  able  to  pay  an 
immense  war  indenmity  without  being 
ruined  thereby,  gives  some  particulars  of 
the  natural  wealth  of  the. country.  He 
objects  to  the  assertion  that  Germany's 
wealth  is  mainly  due  to  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  German  people  and  to  their 
industry  and  their  frugality.  He  says 
that  an  industrious,  ambitious,  well- 
trained,  well  -  governed  and  well- 
directed  nation  cannot  hope  to  ac- 
cumulate great  wealth  unless  it 
possesses  great  natural  resources. 
'■  Greenland  would  remain  poor  even  if 
all  the  Eskimos  were  Carnegies  and 
Edisons."  All  the  same  industry,  scien- 
tific research  and  method  are  needed  if 
resources  of  any  kind  are  to  be  turned 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  insists  that 
Germany  is  endowed  with  very  great 
and  exceedingly  valuable  natural  re- 
sources, and  enumerates  these  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  By  far  tht-  greatest  mineral  resources  in 
Europe,  especially  coal,  potash  and  iron  ore ; 

2.  A  geographical  configuration  most  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
industry ; 

3.  An  unrivalled  system  of  natural  water- 
ways which  opens  up  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions ; 

4.  An  invaluable  strategical  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  Continent  which  is  as  helpful 
for  commercial  conquest  as  for  military  ag- 
gression. 

Coal  is  the  dominating  and  determin- 
ing factor  in  modern  industry,  and  in 
modern  commerce  and  transport.  All 
three  require  gigantic  quantities  of  coal. 
Politicus,  therefore,  presents  a  table  of 
the  coal  resources  of  Europe,  which 
shows  that  Germany  possesses  more  than 
one-half  of  the  coal  of  all  Europe,  and 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Germany  is  supreme  in  Europe  in  the  most 
important  of  all  minerals.  It  need  scarcely 
be  explained  that  supremacy  in  coal,  in  power, 
is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  a  modern  indus- 
trial and  commercial  .State.  Germany's  coal 
is  an  asset  of  truly  gigantic  value.  At  the 
very  low  average  price  of  10/-  per  ton  at  the 
pit's  mouth — a  price  which  is  bound  to  in- 
crease greatly  in  course  of  time — her  store  of 
coal  alone  represents  a  capital  of 
£211,678,000,000,  a  sum  which  is  thirty  times 
as  large  as  England's  estimated  war  expendi- 
ture up  to  March  31st,  1919,  and  about  four- 
teen times  as  large  as  what  is  usually  called 
:the  National  Wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


In  view  of  her  colossal  wealth  in  coal  it  is 
of  course  ridiculous  to  say,  as  many  people 
do,  that  Germany  is  naturally  a  very  poor 
country,  and  that  she  cannot  pay  a  heavy 
indemnity  in  case  she  should  be  defeated. 

Whilst  this  certainly  shows  that  the 
national  wealth  of  Germany  is  great,  it 
is  only  right  to  point  out  that  if  the 
United  Kingdom  has  half  the  coal  sup- 
plies of  Germany  then  the  national 
wealth  of  that  country  in  coal  alone  must 
be  equal  to  £100,000,000,000.  I  have 
often  dealt  in  these  pages  with  the  coal 
and  iron  of  Germany,  and  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  coal  mines,  and  the 
majority  of  the  iron  mines  are  all 
situated  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
cotmtry,  the  latter  indeed  almost  entirely 
in  Lorraine.     Says  Politicus: — 

Germany  possesses  in  round  figures 
4,000,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  actually  in  sight. 
In  addition  to  that  vast  quantity  she  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  expert  information  supplied 
in  the  table,  very  considerable  reserves,  for 
which,  however,  accurate  estimates  cannot  as 
yet  be  given.  If  we  assume  that  Germany's 
iron  ore  is  on  an  average  worth  5/-  per  ton, 
which  seems  a  reasonable  figure,  for  its  price 
is  likely  to  increase,  her  store  of  iron  ore 
actually  in  sight  is  worth  about  £1,000,000,000. 
It  is  therefore  a  considerable  asset,  although 
its  value  is  small  if  compared  with  the  truly 
gigantic  sum  represented  by  the  value  of  Ger- 
many's coal.  At  the  rate  of  5/-  per  ton,  the 
Lorraine-Luxemburg  iron  ore  alone  would  be 
worth  £750,000,000. 

But  Germany  is  rich  above  all  things 
in  mineral  salts  of  every  'kind,  and  she 
has  an  absolute  world  monopoly  in  the 
particularly  precious  potash  salts. 

The  extent  of  her  salt  deposits  is  not  yet 
exactly  known.  They  are  so  vast  that  it  is  irn- 
possible  to  measure  them  and  to  calculate  their 
contents.  From  year  to  year  the  known  area 
of  her  subterranean  deposits  of  salt  and  potash 
has  been  increasing.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  North-German 
plain  and  part  of  South  Germany  rest  on  salt 
deposits  so  gigantic  that  they  almost  defy 
measurement.  Bore-holes  have  been  sunk 
tlirough  6000  ft.  of  solid  but  soluble  salts  of 
all  kinds  without  coming  to  the  end,  and  no- 
body knows  how  much  deeper  one  has  to  go 
to  find  their  foundation. 

Of  all  the  mineral  salts  in  Germany 
soluble  potash  is  the  most  valuable — at 
jiresent — but  it  is  necessary  to  make  that 
limitation  as  science  may  discover  still 
inore  precious  salts  in  the  gigantic  store. 
Not  only  is  potash  of  great  importance 
in  chemistry  and  other  industries,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  the  most 
necessary  fertilisers  known. 
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ftrrniaiiy'j     Rrrat     aRriculiural     |>ri«(»crii)r  may.  Jiul  |trulul>ly  wi".  Ix-iorc  Ioiir  discover 

and    the    proRrcJ»i\c    yield    oi    her    crop*    an-  furliirr    u>r>    for    the    K'tcaiitir    i|uantitie>    of 

UrKcIv   due   to   her   wealth    in   |Mita\h    and    in  sahit    of    which    Germ;iny    has    apparently    _a 

phutpnoric   iron   ore.   which    furnisli   her   with  monoiioly.      Hence    the    value    of    (icrmany'> 

the  tnojt  precious  fertilisers.  store    of    salt*    i*    a«    unnirasurahle    a.*    is    it> 

,       ,            ,.             1     •     1       .      1            ■  quantity,  and  its   value   inav  l>rf<>re  loiiR  very 

Itl    Australia,   ami.    II1<1CC<1.   tlirouf^hout  greatly  exceed  the  fiRurc  nieiilioncd. 

the  worljl.  great  .lifficulty  has  hoc.  cx-  Providence,  goc*  on  Politicus.  has 
IKncncc.l  in  the  ni.ikniR  of  glass,  owini:  ,,^^„  ,^i,„,'\o  (;crmany.  The  con- 
to  the  inai.ihty  to  .secure  i^tash.  which  is  Cpuratioii  of  the  country  is  emmenUy 
a  necessary  ingrciient  in  this  manufac-  favourahle  to  the  develoi'nieut  of  aeri- 
ture.  It  IS  als..  require!  for  glazinR  culture,  and  of  all  the  industries.  C^r- 
earthenware,  iron  smelting,  soap  produc  ,„3„^.  ^^^  „„  absolntelv  unique  system 
tion.  and  for  niaking  explosives,  sulphur.  ^f  -,„]„  flowing  navig.il.le  rivers,  which 
coal  tar  dyes,  chloride  of  |>otash.  sul-  ^^^  ^.^silv  regulated  aii.l  follow  parallel 
phatc  of  i)oUish.  saltiK-tre.  chloride  of  courses  towards  the  Xi.rth  Sea  and  the 
lime.  etc.  The  production  of  fwtash  in  \^^\uc.  •'  No  other  country  jjosscsses 
Gcmiany  has  greatly  increased  during  ^i,„iiar  favourable  conditions  for  the  de- 
the  last  twenty  years,  as  the  following  vclopmcnt  of  inland  transport  by  land, 
table  shows:--  ;,„,!   especially    by   water."      Wc' would 

1861 2.293  tons  remind    Politicus,    however,    that    Pro- 

jS^ l^?*?    ••  vidence   is   not   entirely    responsible    for 

jgy'^ 5861^6  the  wealth  of  Germany     There  arc  oilier 

1881  '.'.  ..  ..  ..           94j!<)6.i    !!  countries.    Russia,    for    instance,    which 

188<i 1.W1.54.S    ..  equal  Germany  in  magnificent  waterways 

'^' I785f7"i    "  '"'*^  watered  plains  and  the  like,  but  the 

1901  ..  ..  ..        "    .V484  86S    '  Russians  and  others  have  hitherto  failed 

1906  ..  ..  ..  '.'.         s!l29.4.V>    ..  to  take  advantage  of  the  gifts  of   Pro- 

1911 9,606.900    ,.  vidence  as  have  the  Germans.     In  con- 

The  value  of  exports  of  salts  in  I'M:;  <^'«^'«"-  ^ohtims  says:- 

exceeded    £10,000.000.       Most    of    Ger-  The  details  given  make  it  clear  that  Ger- 

minv's  notash  went  to  the  United  States  "•"">'   °'*"^^   '"^"^    ^'""^   wc.ilth    very   larRcly   to 

man>  s  potasn  went  to  tnc  uniita  -^tates.  „,p  |K,ssession  of  Rrcat  and  excccdiiiRly  valu- 

England.   Holland   and   Sweden.     Pollli-  able    natural    resources.     Her    wealth    in    the 

cus  makes   the    following  calculation   as  three  minerals  with  which  she  is  particularly 

to  the  value  of  the  deposits : abundantly    supplied    may    Ik    summarised    as 

follows.     Germany   possesses  : — 

The  quantity   of   salts  and   of   potash   pos-  423.356.000.000  tons  of  coal  at  10/-  per  ton. 

scsscd  by  Germany   is   immeasurable  and   in-  equal  to  £211.356.000,000;  4,000,000,000  tons  of 

estimable.     In  Germany  it  is  frequently  slated  iron  ore  at  5/-  per  ton,  equ.il  to  £1.000.000.000: 

that  the  country  can.  at  tlie  present   rate  ot  50,000,000.000  tons  of  potash  at   10/-  \ht  ton. 

consumption,    supply    the    world    witli    potash  ^9"^'     to     £25.000,000^00.       Total,     £237,678,- 

for   at    least    five   thousand   years.     l>wiiiR   ti>  000,000. 

over-production,  the  price  of  potash  has  l>ccn  The    fifj^ures   Riven   indicate   that    (Germany's 

kept  low.  at  atx>ut   10/-  per  ton.     If  wc  esti-  natural  riches  are  far  Rrealcr  than  is  l>clieved 

mate        that        Germaiiv        possesses         only  by  those  who  tell  us  that  Germany's  national 

50.000.000,000  tons  of  easily  accessible  potash,  wealth  comes  only  to  £15.000,000,000.  that  the 

it    would,   at    the   low    price   of    10/-   per   ton.  country   will   l>e   ruined   if   dcUaled.   and   that 

represent    a    value    of    £25.000.(X)O.IKIO.    a    sum  she    cannot    pay    a    war    indemnity,    and    ccr- 

whicli    is    twice     as     larRc     as    the    so-called  ti.inly  not  an  adi(jii.ite  one.  even  if  the  Allies 

iv.iiir.iiil   n,  .I'll  of   I'r.ince.     However,  scieiict  should  gain  a  complete  victory. 


CONFESSIONS    OF   A   NOVELIST. 


Mrs.  Mary  kciberts  Riiieharl  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  novelists  of  the  day. 
and.  in  a  very  personal  article  in  Pear- 
son's, she  gives  sonic  idea  of  how  she 
has  won  her  way  to  prominence.  But 
the  article  is  more  than  a  mere  account 
of  her  methods  and  her  achievements ;  it 
tells  of  her  life  with  a  delightful  frank- 
ness which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  charming. 
Her  life  lias  been  purely  objective — "  My 


f.amily  and  my  work,  the  family  first." 
On  this  point  she  .says : — 

Now  and  then,  however,  comes  a  time  when 
it  is  flatly  the  family  or  my  work.  Every 
woman  of  the  many  who  are  carving  out 
careers  for  themselves,  whether  it  be  on  the 
stage  or  the  concert  platform,  or  in  a  small 
way  in  a  sal.iried  position,  knows  what  this  is. 
It  never  happens  to  the  man.  His  work  is  al- 
ways first.  And  he  cannot  always  under- 
stand   the    woman's    stnigRlc.      Because    with 
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her  it  is  u  matter  of  conscience.  She  may  be 
abl^  to  employ  skilful  people  to  take  her  place 
in  the  home.  She  may  install  a  housekeeper 
and  a  trained  nurse.  Always,  if  she  be  a  true 
woman,  there  is  going  on  in  her  the  struggle. 
Perhaps,  in  a  few. years,  it  will  be  the  accepted 
thing  to  consider  that,  having  brouglit  her 
children  into  the  world,  a  mother  may  then 
pursue  a  gainful  occupation  without  further 
serious  responsibility  for  them.  I  hope  not, 
but  I  fear  it  is  coming. 

But  that  is  not  true  now.  .'^nd  because  I 
have  been  among  the  path-finders  of  this  new 
world  uf  independence  I  know  how  hard  the 
trail  is.  Financial  independence  is  to  many 
women, who  achieve  it  suddenly  an  intoxica- 
tion. When,  added  to  that,  there  is  the 
glamour  of  success,  the  applause  of  the  crowd, 
it  is  not  easy  to  remain  sirnple  and  unaffected. 
The  world  expects  a  post,  and  is  rather  disap- 
pointed not  to  iind  one. 

Mrs.  Rhinehart  did  not  begin  to  write 
until  she  was  28.  Children  she  would 
have  had  in  any  case,  but  she  regards  it 
as  fortunate  that  her  sons  came  before 
she  began  to  write. 

Even  my  hospital  e.xperience.  which  rent 
the  veil  of  life  for  me  and  showed  it  often 
terrible,  could  not  change  that  fundamental 
thing  we  call  the  maternal  instinct.  I  was 
almost  fiercely  a  mother.  But  my  children 
came  first.  I  had  no  thought  in  those  days  of 
any  other  career  than  motherhood.  To-day  I 
would  forfeit  every  particle  of  success  that 
has  come  to  me  rather  than  lose  any  part, 
even  the  smallest,  of  my  family  life.  It  is  on 
the  foundation  of  my  home  that  I  have 
buildcd.     I  mean  it. 

The  first  cheque  she  received  was  for 
a  little  article,  telling  how  she  had  sys- 
tematised  the  work  of  the  household 
among  two  inaids  and  a  coloured  buttons. 
Then  she  wrote  verses,  which  were  a  flat 
failure. 

I  still  have  them  somewhere.  I  took  them 
to  New  York,  and  I  spent  one  day  there — a 
heart-breaking  day,  going  from  publisher  to 
publisher.  In  only  two  offices  did  I  see  any 
responsible  person,  and  I  met  a  negative  in 
every  case.  The  market  was  crowded  with 
children's  verse.  But  one  man  was  very  kind 
to  me,  and  to  that  publishing  house  later  I 
sent  "  The  Circular  Staircase,"  my  first  novel. 
They  published  it,  and  some  eight  other  books 
of  mine. 

I  went  back  to  the  train  that  night  aching 
with  fatigue.  I  had  walked  more  than  I 
should  have,  and  my  silk  stockings  were  in 
tatters.    But  I  had  learnt  what  not  to  write. 

The  first  recognition  I  gave  my  work,  the 
first  time  it  definitely  established  itself  in  the 
family,  was  by  the  purchase  of  a  desk.  I  had 
been  using  a  tiny  mahogany  one,  varied  by  a 
card-table.  Even  now  1  have  a  sneaking  fond- 
ness for  writing  on  a  card-table.  It  is  so  low 
and  so  movable.  It  can  sit  by  the  fire  or  in  a 
sunny  window.  And  I  was  most  awfully 
pleased    once    to    go    to    Booth    Tarkington's 


house  in  Indianapolis  for  lea,  and  to  find  in 
his  study  a  big  desk,  with  all  sorts  of  things 
on  it — except  his  work — and  a  card-table 
covered  with  manuscript  by  the  fire.  I  still 
have  that  first  desk  of  mine.  My  secretary 
uses  it.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  make 
me  part  with  it. 

She  found  writing  frightfully  hard  at 
first  as  the  family  life  depended  so  much 
on  her. 

\ 
I  had  always  been  there,  ready  to  be  drawn 
on  like  a  tap,  for  service,  for  advice,  for  the 
servants,  for  my  friends,  but  most  of  all  for 
my  children.  I  found  that  when  I  wanted  to 
write  I  could  not,  and  then  when  leisure  came 
and  I  weiit  to  my  desk,  I  had  nothing  to  say. 
The  only  thing  to  do  seemed  to  be  to  go  to 
the  desk  and  there  get  to  work.  Good,  bad, 
or  indift'erent,  to  write. 

And  things  have  a  way  of  working  out  for 
good,  after  all.  For  after  a  time — hut  it  was  a 
long  time — I  learnt  to  work  when  the  chance 
came.  The  total  result  of  this,  after  twelve 
years,  is  that  I  have  learnt  to  sit  down  at  my 
desk  and  begin  work  simultaneously.  One 
thing  died,  however,  in  those  years  of  read- 
justment and  struggle.  That  was  my  belief  in 
what  is  called  "  inspiration." 

Other  things  bothered  me  in  those  early 
days.  I  seemed  to  have  so  many  things  to 
write  about,  and  writing  was  so  difficult. 
Ideas  came,  but  no  words  to  clothe  them. 
Now,  when  writing  is  easy,  when  the  technique 
of  my  work  bothers  me  no  more  than  the 
pen  1  write  with,  I  have  less  to  say.  I  have 
words,  but  fewer  ideas  to  clothe  in  them. 
And,  coming  more  and  more  often  is  the  feel- 
ing that,  before  I  have  commenced  to  do  real 
work,  I  am  written  out. 

The  truth  is  that  my  critical  powers  have 
grown  faster  than  my  creative  ones.  I  am 
always  dissatisfied.  I  write  and  rewrite,  and 
destroy.  I  am  afraid  of  reading  my  book 
reviews  for  fear  of  meeting  an  honest  critic. 
I  go  scourged  to  my  desk.  Yet  I  go  on 
writing.  It  is,  very  definitely,  a  part  of  my 
life. 

At  first  she  always  worked  at  home, 
but  now  writes  in  a  couple  of  bright, 
attractive  rooms  in  the  city. 

It  takes  me  out  of  the  house.  The  short 
ride  in  the  train  or  the  motor  to  the  city  de- 
taches me  automatically  from  the  grocery  list 
and  a  frozen  pipe  in  the  garage.  My  desk  is 
ready ;  my  secretary  is  waiting.  Sometimes  I 
work  all  day;  sometimes  I  look  over  my  mail 
and  go  out  to  luncheon  and  .do  not  come  back. 
Then,  automatically,  the  train  or  car  going 
home  detaches  me  from  publishers  and  auto- 
graph hunters  and  pen  and  ink  and  paper.  I 
am  ready  to  play. 

She  rejoices  that  her  family  think  she 
is  a  much  better  mother  than  a  writer. 
"  I  have  never  wanted  or  expected  to  be 
famous.  Even  such  success  as  has  come 
to  me  never  ceases  to  surprise  me." 
"  Most  of  the  people  who  really  work  are 
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toUllv  uiilxilK-mian  "  "  I  am  trinptcd  to 
say  tliat  anuuiK  writers  mily  those  will 
last,  physically  ami  mentally,  who  keep 


away  from  the  tumult  and  tiie  shouting;. 
New     York     has     killcil     more 
writers  than  it  has  made." 


CONSUMPTION    CURED    BY    THE    SUN. 


Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  all  soourRes,  and  jxwr,  distressed  France 
suffers  torrilily  from  it.  The  recent  reports 
of  the  .American  mission  sent  by  the  Rocke- 
feller foundation  make  terrible  reading. 
Though,  according  to  oflicial  statistics,  only 
86,000  persons  sut-cumb  annually  to  the  dis- 
ease in  France,  actually  the  number  who 
die  from  tuberculosis  is  over  150.000.  The 
causes  of  death  is  not  reported  as  consump- 
tion, but  as  specific  bronchitis,  cachexy,  etc. 
and  is  ilius  enlt-red  under  different  head- 
ings, but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
tuberculosis  claims  over  150,000  victims 
even.-  year.  Some  20.000  die  from  what  is 
known  as  osseous  tuberculosis,  for  th«'  cure 
of  which  \\.  Georges  Risler.  President  of 
the  hygiene  s<vtion  of  the  Musee  Social, 
strongly  advocates  sun  treatnu^nt.  He 
writes  on  t\vi  subject  in  La  Revue,  and 
speaks  of  the  treatment  at  Berck-sur-Mer 
and  the  marvellous  cure5  that  have  taken 
place  there,  but  points  out  that  for  those 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  bone 
whose  lungs  are  also  attacked  the  rest  at 
Berck  is  not  po.ssible,  and  in  any  case  the 
northern  climate  does  not  permit  of  the 
utilisation  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  and  it  is 
just  these  rays  which  are  so  beneficial.  The 
wonderful  results  obtained  in  Switzerland, 
thanks  to  hcliotherapv  at  an  altitude,  are 
too  little  kiK)wn  in  France,  ,ind  it  is  time 
the  eyes  of  the  public  were  opened  to  the 
country's  nei-essity. 

One  way  of  fighting  tubercular  bone 
trouble  is  to  train  up  the  children  to  a  love 
of  fresh  air,  and  something  has  lx?en  done 
in  this  dirertion  by  open-air  schools. 
Several  of  these  are  carrietl  on  in  Switzer- 
land at  high  altitudes.  One  is  at  Aris, 
where  the  founder,  a  woman  of  great  intel- 
ligence, insi.s-ts  that  when  the  temperature 
permits  the  classes  .shall  be  held  in  the  sun, 
and  that  the  children  shall  have  their  legs 
and  arms  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
uncovere<I.  At  anoUier  place  a  doctor  has 
inst.dled  two  small  agricultural  colonies,  one 
for  boys  and  <.ne  for  girls.  Thev  live  in  two 
simple  Swi  v«rv  plain,  but  with 

wide  open   .,  The  children,  as  far 

as  their  sfniigtii  |icnnits.  d(j  all  the  work  of 
a  small  farm  ;  these  professional  occupations 
are  interrupted  by  classes  given  bv  a  sch<x>l- 
mistp";',.   t'v  mn.i.stirs  .and  r'Trcitioii       M  inv 


of  these  children  were  alrcadv  ill  and  all 
were  delicate,  and  there  to-dav  the  re- 
gularity of  their  lives  h.is  given  them  back 
the  abundant  physical  activity  of  their  age. 
Not  one  of  the  children  came  to  the  colony 
in  good  health,  and  were  all  suffering  or 
threatened  bv  tuberculosis  in  some  form,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  sun  cure  has  miracu- 
lously transformed  them. 

The  action  of  tlie  sun  on  the  organisms 
is  infinitclv  complex,  and  in  the  actual  state 
of  science  it  seems  imftossible  to  analyse  it 
exactly.  According  to  the  Doctors  Lesieur 
and  Legrand,  Koch's  bacillus  is  killed  in  a 
fairlv  short  time  by  sun  and  also  by  diffused 
light,  and  Doctor  Rollier.  an  apostU-  of  the 
sun  cure,  writes:  — 

Convinced  that  tuberculosis  is  not  a  loc.tl 
affcct.ilion,  and  that  it  requires  above  all 
pIsc  general  treatment,  th,it  the  osseous 
forms  in  particular  are  always  following  on 
an  orig-iD.iI  affectation  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  etc.,  I  have  seen  in  the  sun  cure 
toRcthcr  with  that  of  altitude  its  rational 
treatment,  because  it  pl.ires  the  orf^anisms 
in  an  ideal  position  of  di-fcnce,  it  stimulates 
the  nutrition  of  all  the  tissues,  it  (rives 
back  to  the  skin  its  natural  condition  from 
which  it  had  been  so  lonjr  separated,  and 
makes  of  it  more  than  an  instrument  of 
elimination  and  rxritation.  an  organ  of  ab- 
sorption charged  with  the  task  of  drawing 
from  the  air  and  from  the  sun  rays  all  the 
forms  of  cncrg^v  of  whose  existence  we 
were  yesterday  in  ignorance.  To  sum  up, 
heliotherapy  constitutes  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  orthopaedy,  and  of  conscr\'ative  sur- 
ger>-.  It  avoids  irreparable  mutilations,  it 
safeguards  to  the  utmost  the  integrity  of 
articular  functions,  and  restores  to  active 
lite  no  longer  deformed,  warped  indivi- 
duals, but  normal  being'-,  rc.idy  for  work 
and  for  the  stniggle  for  existence.  It  con- 
>titutes  finally  the  most  ,-ictive  of  the  pro- 
phylactical  methods  a{rainst  the  illnesses  of 
youth,  which  too  often  open  the  door  to 
tuberculosis. 

The  author  jdeads  very  strongly  for  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  the  sun  cure 
in  France.  He  points  out  that  France  is 
particularly  f.ivoured  in  r«-spect  of  this 
treatment.  It  has  3000  kilom<-tres  of  ooast 
line  with  climates  accor<ling  to  the  diverse 
latitudes,  it  has  the  Pyremx-s  and  the  Alps, 
and  also  the  Vosges.  Possessing  th<-.'^  coasts 
and  mountains,  which  offer  all  advantages 
for  the  sun  cure,  he  consideis  it  inexcusable 
to  force  people  to  seek  abroad  that  with 
which  France  herself  is  so  richlv  endowed. 
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Q.  — Did  the  term  "Allies"  include  all  the 
nations  that  entered  the  war  against  the 
Central  Powers? 

A.— Technically,  the  only  "  Allies  "  were 
France.  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  who 
signed  the  Pact  of  London.  September  jth, 
191 7,  binding  themselves  not  to  make  a 
separate  peace. 
Q.— Did  not  other  nations  join  as  Allies? 

A. — Japan,  although  entering  the  war 
against  Germany  as  a  treaty-ally  of  Great 
Britain  as  soon  as  it  began,  signed  a 
separate  Peace  Pact  some  time  later.  Italy 
signed  the  Pact  when  she  entered  the  war. 
Since  then  most  of  the  smaljer  nations  that 
entered  the  war  from  time  to  time  became 
signatories  of  the  Peace  Pact,  and  they 
have  all  been  known  as  Allien.  Belgium 
does  not  appear  to  have  signed  it,  though. 

Q.— The  United  States  is  often  referred  to 
as  an  Ally.     Is  that  correct? 

A. — It  is  incorrect.     The  United   States 
wages  war  in  conjunction   with  the  Allies, 
but  adheres  to  its  own  political   principles 
and  aims. 
Q.— What  is  meant  by    '  tagging  "  a  soldier? 

A. — All  armies  engaged  in  the  war,  with 
the  pcssible  exception  of  Russians,  supply 
their  men  with  identification  tags,  generally 
worn  on  a  string  passing  round  the  neck. 
Modern  warfare  is  so  terrible  that  the  or- 
dinary means  of  identification  often  fail 
completely,  and  if  it  were  not  for  these 
tags,  families  would  te  caused  untold 
misery  because  of  inability  to  learn  the  fa'e 
of  their  loved  ones.  The  British  soldier 
is  provided  with  a  circular  aluminium 
tag  containing  his  draft  number,  name, 
regiment,  and  religion.  The  French  are 
using  a  metal  tag  made  in  duplicate  and 
capable  of  being  split.  This  allows  one- 
half  of  the  tag  to-be  left  v.ith  the  dead  body 
while  the  other  half  is  forwarded  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  checking  purposes. 
The  Germans  make  use  of  a  similar  tag. 
The  American  navy  has  a  tag  which  is  de- 
cidedly unique,  in  that  it  carries  the  thumb- 
print of  the  bearer. 

Q.— What     is     the     cost     of     equipping     an 
American  infantryman? 

A. — The  War  Department  states  that  the 
cost  of  equipping  the  average  soldier  is 
156.71  dols.  (£31)-  Of  this  amount 
101.62  dols.  is  expended  for  clothing,  7.73 


dols.   for  eating   utensils,    and    47. 36   dols. 
for  fighting  equipment, 

Q.— What  are  the   food  requirements   for   a 
large  army? 

A. — For  any  army  of  500,000  men,  two 
and  a-half  million  pounds  of  food  must  be 
allowed  daily.  In  a  month  an  army  of  this 
size  will  use  thirteen  million  pounds  of 
beef,  fifteen  million  pounds  of  potatoes, 
one  million  pounds  of  coffee  or  tea,  and 
three  million  pounds  of  sugar. 

Q.  — Does  the  German  race  rank  first  in  the 
world  in  education? 

.■\. — There  are  fewer  illiterates  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
The  proportion  of  children  receiving  secon- 
dary education  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  England  46  out  of  every  1000 
of  the  population  attend  secondary  schools; 
in  Belgium  47,  in  Switzerland  72,  and  in 
Germany  no.  The  numbers  attending 
technical  schools  are  also  proportionately 
larger  than  those  attending  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  countries.  The  annual  Ger- 
man production  of  books  is  35.000,  just 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  England. 
The  whole  world  has  flocked  to  Germany's 
seats  of  learning. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
aerodrome  at  Loch  Doon  which  after 
being  made  at  great  cost  was  recently 
abandoned? 

A. — This  place  is  mentioned  in  the  third 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure.  It  appears  that  the  War 
Office  in  19 16  decided  to  establish  at  Loch 
Doon.  in  Ayrshire,  a  large  school  for  train- 
ing airmen  in  gunnery,  the  unique  feature 
of  the  school  being  the  use  of  moving 
targets  running  on  rails.  It  was  estimated 
to  cost  ;£r5o,ooo,  and  the  work  was  begun 
in  September,  1916;  3000  men,  half  of 
whom  were  German  prisoners,  were  em- 
ployed, and  two  and  a-half  miles  of  tem- 
porary railway  w^ere  constructed.  In  order 
to  drain  the  bog.  56  miles  of  pipes  had  to 
be  laid  down.  Railways  of  standard  gauge 
were  made  some  miles  in  length  up  and 
down  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  lake  by  the 
-water  side,  along  which  were  to  run  movi.ig 
targets  operated  by  electricity,  which  were 
to  be  fired  at  from'the  air.  By  May,  1917, 
the  estimated  cost  had  reached  ^350,000. 
Then  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
temporary  railway,  which  involved  the  con- 
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sJriKti'in  of  a  iiinivl  at  a  cost  of  jf  150,000. 
Fn  Dct-mlier,  1917.  wIkii  the  Air  Ministr> 
wa-s  ••Ntahlisht'*!,  the  whole  matter  was  in- 
quired into.  It  was  fouiu]  thai  fixing  would 
l)c  possible  on  only  half  the  riays  of  the 
year  on  arommt  of  climatic  conditions,  that 
the  inovahle  targets  were  too  slow,  that 
there  was  no  place  for  a  forced  landing, 
and  that  various  other  objections  to  the 
u.se  of  the  plarv  .is  an  acr<xlrome  existed. 
It  was  then  (l«TiH<d  that,  .xs  further  large 
siim<;  would  be  required  to  ojmplete  the 
.'..heme,  it  was  better  to  cut  the  loss  than 
to  throw  pofl  money  after  bad.  Alto};efher 
half  a  million  jwunds  app)ears  to  have  lieen 
wa.-.te<l  on  the  aerodrc^ne. 

Q.— How  many  kinds  of  hand  grenades  are 
there? 

A. — So  many  that  apparently  only  a  few 
specialists  in  explosives  can  tell  offhand 
how  many  varieties  are  being  u.^ed.  Thev 
are  all  similar,  however,  in  the  main  prin- 
ciple :  that  is,  whatever  their  shape  and 
size  mav  be,  they  are  high-explosive  bombs 
to  be  tossed  by  hand-power  into  enemy 
positions.  Some  are  thrown  like  a  cricket 
ball.  Others  are  hurled  from  slings.  Still 
others  are  attached  to  sticks.  The  most 
.-imple  are  provided  with  a  common  fuse 
that  is  lit  by  the  soldier  just  before  he 
tosses  the  grenade.  The  more  elaborate 
ones  are  fitted  with  verv  ingenious  explod- 
ing devices,  .some  being  so<alIed  time-fuses, 
others  being  contact  de\'ices.  The  great 
object  is  to  insure  explosion  of  the  bomb 
the  moment  it  gets  to  the  "right  place.'' 
Slow  fuses  often  enable  the  enemy  to  snatcJi 
1  lx>n*b  when  it  arrives,  and  throw  it  hack 
.It  the  men  who  sent  it.  On  the  other  hand 
a  fuse  that  discharges  the  grenade  too 
swiftly  m.iy  make  it  burst  "at  home." 

Q.— Are  the  Japanese  still  actively  engaged 
in  creating  trade  openings  In  India? 

A.-  V\-s.  Thfi.  recently  established  a  Re- 
gular monthly  .service  between  Japan,  Java, 
Burma,  India  and  New  York.  The  vessels 
use<i  are  of  the  5000-ton  typ)^,  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  new  undertaking  is  to 
ship  sugar  l>etween  Java  and  Bombay,  and 
betwe«'n  India  .ind  New  York. 

Q.— la    it    really  true  that    there    are    some 
Australians  stranded  in  India? 

.\. — .■\r(>)rding  to  the  Indian  p.ipers  there 
were  some  150  Australians  stranded  in  Cal- 
cutt  1,  who  had  to  wait  for  some  months 
before  they  could  get  passages  back  again 
10  this  country.  They  came  over  with 
liipments  of  horses  for  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment.    There  are  said   to  be  others  in 


Kombax ,  Nf adras  and  Colombo  in  th^  same 
position. 

Q.  — After    the    downlall    ot    the    Tsar,     did 
Russia  retain  domination  in  Perslaf 

K.  Iroiiky.  the  Ku'.M.in  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, under  ih«'  llolslu-viki  Goxtrmment,  gave 
the  Persian  .Minister  in  Pctrograd  a  state- 
ment in  January,  1918,  declaring: 

The  Anirlo-Russiao  a>rrecmcnl  of  io"7  »;is 
directed  .ijr.T  nst  the  librrly  and  independ- 
ence of  the  I'iT5ian  people,  and  is  null  and 
void  for  all  time.  .Moreover,  the  Govern- 
ment denounces  all  agreements  preceding 
and  followinK  the  said  ajrrrcment  which 
may  restrict  the  rights  of  the  Persian  people 
to  a  Iti-r  .inH   indcpenfifnt  ^xi^tcncc. 

Q.  — Can  you  gve  both  sides  of  the  "armed 
ship  "  controvorsy? 

.A.  The  .Mlied  1  "lovernments  claimed 
that  a  merchant  ship  "armed  solely  for  de- 
fetKK  "  was  not  to  be  considered  a  warship. 
The  frtjrmans  claimeil  that  the  line  between 
"defence"  and  "offence"  could  not  be 
drawn.  Furtfier,  thev  claimed  that  the  Al- 
lied ships,  or,  at  least,  British  ships,  had 
secret  instructions  to  sink  submarines, 
either  by  ramming  or  gun-fire,  and  that, 
therefore,  thev  rendered  it  impossible  for 
a  submarine  to  "  visit  and  search." 

Q.— Was    there    any    truth    in    the    German 
claim? 

A. — In  1915  and  1916  the  ('"lerman  Gov- 
ernment transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Government  a  long  series  of  British  Ad- 
miralty Orders  and  instructions  found  on 
British  merchant  ships  captured  by  German 
vessels.  The  Germarus  declared  that  these 
instructions  proved  that  British  merchant 
ships  had  or<lers  to  "  proceed  aggressively 
against    anv    submarine    which    comes    in 

sight." 

Q.  — Did  the  United  States  ever  question  the 
right  of  merchant  ships  to  arm? 

.\ — On  J.iiiuary  i8th.  1916.  the  State 
Department  ,s<-nt  a  confidential  letter  to  the 
British,  French.  Russian  and  Italian  Am- 
bassadors, the  Melgian  Minister,  and,  later, 
to  rhe  Japanese  Ambassador,  in  which  the 
rights  and  duties  of  submarine  war-vessels 
and  of  merchant  ships  were  discussed,  and 
the  following  statement  was  made : — 

I  should  add  that  mv  Ciovemmcnt  (United 
.States)  is  impressed  with  the  reasonableness 
of  the  argument  that  a  merchant  ship,  carry- 
ing an  armament  of  any  sort,  in  view  of  the 
char.Tctcr  of  submarine  warfare,  and  the  de- 
fensive weakness  of  undersea  craft,  should 
be  held  to  be  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  and  so 
treated  by  a  neutral,  as  well  as  by  a  belli- 
gerent Government,  and  is  seriously  con- 
sidering instructing  its  ofBcials  accordingly. 
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Q.— What  did  the  United  States  finally  do? 

A. — Finding  that  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments declined  to  acknowledge  that  armed 
merchant  ships  lost  their  peaceful  status 
when  "  armed  solely  for  defence,"  the 
United  States  dropped  the  contention. 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  wealthy  Americans  are 
able  to  buy  exemption  from  military 
service? 

A. — No,  thev  cannot  do  so.  If  their 
names  are  drawn  in  the  ballot,  they  must 
serve.  There  was  not  much  opposition  to 
conscription  amongst  the  working  classes  in 
America,  although  here  and  there  strong 
objection  was  taken  to  that  means  of  raisins: 
troops. ' 

Q. — What  would  be  the  military  advantage 
to  either  side  of  going  through  Switzer- 
land? 

A. — If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  th  t 
Switzerland  is  prepared  to  defend  her  neu- 
trality bloodily,  a  surprise  attack  through 
the  north-western  corner  of  Switzerland, 
where  it  abuts  on  the  German  and  French 
lines,  might  be  of  advantage,  for  the  as- 
sailant could  hope  to  push  so  big  an  axmy 
through  that  his  enemy's  whole  front  would 
have  to  fall  back.  Thus  German  forces 
jxjuring  througli  that  corner  might  force  an 
abandonment  of  the  entire  Vosges  line  and 
leave  the  French  Verdun  line  critically  "  in 
the  air."  A  French  invasion  of  Germany 
through  that  part  of  Switzerland  might 
force  the  Germans  to  abandon  all  of  Alsace. 
Considered  in  practical  detail,  however, 
such  an  attack  would  present  huge  diffi- 
culties to  either  side.  The  troops  and  their 
vast  lines  of  supplies  would  have  only  very 
narrow  mountain  valleys  to  pass  through, 
antl  either  side  could  probably  .block  the 
Barrow  outlets. 

Q.— Lioyd  George  stated  some  time  ago 
that  the  British  Army  in  France  was 
stronger  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Could   you  give  me  the   numbers? 

A. — The  strength  of  the  British  forces  in 
France  has  never  been  published,  but  the 
Minister  of  War  stated  in  March  last  that 
it  had  been  found  possible  to  decrease  the 
number  of  troops  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
result  that  during  1917  the  Expeditionary 
Forces  were  increased  bv  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  their  total  strength.  This  increase, 
he  went  on  to  say,  has  benefited  our  armies 
in  France,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Mesopotamia, 
while  the  forces  in  Macedonia  and  in  East 
Africa  have  been  slightlv  diminished.  This 
statement,  by  the  way,  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
The   Prime   Minister   maintained    that   the 


white  troops  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia had  been  reduced,  not  increased, 
during  the  latter  part  of  1917. 

Q. — Is  there  really  a  shortage  of  silver  in 
India? 

A. — Yes,  and  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  ship  large  consignments  of  silver 
from  America.  In  India  it  is  minted  into 
rupees.  This  is  the  first  time  that  American 
silver  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Q.— Is  plague  raging  in  India? 

A. — There  is  always  plague  in  India,  but 
it  is  no  worse  there  than  usual.  During 
April  last  there  were  approximately  87,000 
deaths  reported.  This  total  has  often  been 
exceeded.  The  largest  number  of  deaths 
from  plague  ever  recorded  in  one  month 
was  in  April,  1907,  when  the  total  reached 

Q.— is  it  true  that  the  P.   &   0.    Company 
recently  acquired  the  Falmouth  docks? 

A. — These  were  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Company,  which  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
bination headed  by  the  P.  and  O.  Other 
members  are  the  British  India  S.S.  Co., 
the  New  Zealand  S.S.  Co.,  the  Union  S.S. 
Co.,  New  Zealand,  the  Hain  S.S.  Co.  and 
Glover  Bros.  Lord  Inchcape  is  at  the  head 
of  the  huge  combination. 

Q.— Did  Captain  Amundsen  ever  start  on  his 
projected   Arctic  expedition? 

A. — He  aimounced  in  May  that  he  pro- 
posed to  start  in  June  or  July.  The  idea 
was  to  proceed  east  along  the  coast  of 
Siberia  as  far  as  the  Belong  Islands ;  then 
to  enter  the  ice  pack  with  a  view  to  drift- 
ing across  the  North  Polar  basin,  and 
emerging  between  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
burgen.  The  gallant  captain  hoi)es  to  com- 
plete his  journey  in  four  or  five  years,  but 
is  taking  pro\-isions  for  seven.  He  is  going 
in  a  vessel  called  the  Maude,  after  the 
Queen  of  Norway,  which  was  specially 
constructed  under  his  direction,  with  an 
egg-shaped  hull  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  ice.  Nansen's  attempt  to  drift  across 
the  Polar  basin  in  the  Fram  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Presumably  Amundsen  will  take 
aeroplanes  with  him,  as  the  great  develop- 
ment in  these  craft  should  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  use  them  successfullv  even  in  the 
icy  regions  of  the  North  Pole. 

Q. — Does  tea   have  to  pay   an   export  duty 
before  it  may  be  sent  from  India? 

A. — ^It  has  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  export 
dutv   of    1.8    rupees   per  jQioo.      When   it 
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re.ii'h<-.s  (in-al  ilrii.iin,  it  has  tu  {>ay  an  im- 
]x>rt   t.ix  of  i/-   ;i  p<Min<l. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  W.  M.  HuRhes'  occupa- 
tion belora  h«  anterad  Australian 
politic*? 

A.  Hi-  was  .111  iiml>rella  intfiiler,  but  he 
trini  his  hand  at  many  things  without  much 
<ucre.vs  U'fore  he  found  his  tnie  vocation 
■ti  politics. 

Q.  How  many  Territorials  wera  there  in 
England  at  the  outbreak  ol  war? 

A.-  Thai  question  is  answered  in 
Stead's  War  Facts.  So.  too,  arc  the 
"thers  you  ask  aliout  the  Indian  Army. 

Q.— What  has  happenad  to  the  French  in- 
vestors in  Russian  loans? 

A. — When  tin-  Bolshevik  tiovi-rnment  sus- 
(Hmded  payment  of  the  interest  on  Russian 
lionds,  the  French  < Government  assumeil  the 
Imrden,  but  only  temporarily.  It  is  under- 
sloxl  that  the  payment  made  in  April  of 
this  year  was  to  be  the  last,'  but  great  pres- 

iirc  is  beinp  lirought  to  bear  on  the  Govem- 
■nent  to  induce  the  Treasury  to  shoulder 
t  irture  i>ayments  of  the  interest.  As  this 
will  involve  the  provision  of  an  extra 
j£j40,ooo.ooo,  or  thereabouts,  per  annum, 
the  prol>lem  is  likelv  to  prove  difficult  of 
-olution.  The  position  is  a  very  serious 
one  for  man\  French  people,  for  France 
is  cre<litor  to  Russia  for  something  like 
20.000,000.000  francs,  of  which  14,000,- 
000,000  francs  is  represented  bv  various 
Russian  bond  issues,  and  at  least 
1.000.000,000  francs  by  Russian  industrial 

irip  held  in  France.  Since  the  beginning 
■  ■f  the  war  France  has  advanced  something 
like  5.000,000,000  francs  to  Russia  in  the 
way  of  war  material,  etc.  As  most  of  the 
Russian  liotids  in  France  are  in  the  hands 
of  comparatively  \roo\  people,  much  hard- 
ship will  occur  if  interest  is  not  paid. 

Q.-  Is  it  true  that  most  of  the  factories  In 
Switzerland  are  driven  by  water  power? 

A. — They  are  imjI  driven  l>>  water-power 
direct,  but  liv  ehftricity,  pro<luced  in 
ilynamos  ilrivcn  by  water  turbines.  Sixty 
l>er  o-nt.  of  the  workmen  occupied  in  Swi.<s 
n.liistry  work  in  f.ictories  which  use  electric 
|i<i«cr  ex'liisivoly. 

Q.  — How  much  money  has  Italy  spent  on 
the  war? 
A.  —  L  [1  10  January.  1918,  the  total  ex- 
IR-nditure  was  ,^,V09°'°<'<*»0*>0  '•''^'  *hii'h 
at  pn-  war  exchange  would  be 
j^i,.^.'^.6oo.ooo.  but  at  the  prcs«it  r.ite 
of  <"xchange  j{;787.8s7,ooo.  The  monthly 
outlay  for  the  war  from  January,  iqi7,  to 
Januarv.    t'-iS    u.i'.   1^10,000.000  lire. 


Q.— Do  woman  have  the  vet*  in  Swadan? 

A        Imt)    ."^w«-<i<-  Mvrr  n\eiu\   fi>uT  vcai-- 
.<•  ha5  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Lower 
II'   ■>••.      The   inetho<i  of   election   Ls   p>ro- 
porti<Nial,   and   the  voter  may  or  majr  not 
indicate  'm   the  ballot   paper   the  party    to 
which   the  candidates  he  votes   for  belon^ 
<hi  the  voting  paper  the  names  of  the  car 
(lidates  must  appear  in  vertical  successioi  . 
.»nd  these  names  must  not  exceed  the  niun 
lur  to  be  elerte*!  by  more  than  two. 

Q.— How  far  is  Japan  from  the  Asiatic  main- 
land? 

A. — The  northern  and  southern  extremi- 
ties of  the  Japanese  group  of  islands  swing 
in  close  to  Asia.  The  rest  of  the  group 
curves  away  in  a  huge  crescent  from  the 
.^sialic  mainland.  Nippon,  the  biggest  is- 
lanil.  is  453  miles  frf>m  Vladivostok,  across 
the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Q.— Did  Russia  take  Siberia  from  Chirta? 

\. — No.  kiLssia  'lid  not.  a.s  a  matter  «.!" 
fact,  take  Siberia  from  anvbody.  White 
I'.ngli.sh  an'I  Spanish  sea-adventurers  were 
fighting  for  the  golden  lands  of  the  Spani.sh 
Nfain  in  Queen  Eiizalx-th's  time,  a  Cossack 
adventurer,  named  Vermak.  led  a  little 
band  of  men  across  the  Urals  from  Rus.sia. 
and  a(ld<*d  SR)eria  to  the  Tsar"s  Kmpire. 
practic.illv  t>v  discoverv.  There  was  fight- 
ing with  the  Tartar  tribes,  but  it  was  very 
ilcsultory.  and  in  less  than  a  century  the 
Russian  sw.iy  touched  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  1700  the  autocracy  began  to  "utilise" 
the  wonderful  new  territory  as  a  convenient 
place  for  imprisonment. 

Q.— How  long  has  Russia  had  Vladivostock? 

.\.  \\"\'  til. in  h.ilt  ,1  <tniiir\  Viadi- 
vostcik  was  made  into  a  great  seajwrt  and 
rail  terminus  as  a  logical  part  of  Russia's 
expansion  through  Sil>eria.  It  is  in  real 
SiK^rian  territory,  not  in  Manchuria,  though 
the  Russian  Siberian  txiast  there  stretches 
it.self  along  ilii-  sea  in  .such  a  wav  that  Man- 
churian  territory  forms  "  hinter-land." 

Q.— Did  Japan  always  own  Korea? 

A.  Kiirc  .1  was  an  independent 
monarchy,  but  Japan  gradually  extended 
her  influence  there,  and,  in  1910,  by  treatv. 
Korea  w.\s  annexed  to  the  island  empire 
The  Korean  CiovemnH^nt  appealed  to  the 
I'owers  of  Furope  for  aid.  but  nothing  was 
dune.  There  (ollowe<l  a  good  deal  of  re- 
licllion.  or.  rather,  of  revolutionary  agita- 
tion by  voung  Koreans,  manv  of  whom 
had  l>een  educated  in  Europe  .and  America. 
These  movements  Were  suppressed  in  the 
usual  wav. 
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THE   MUD   LARKS. 


The  war  is  such  a  serious  thing,  of 
such  tremendous  significance  to  all  ot 
us  that  the  last  thing  we  expect  it  to 
bring  forth  is  humour.  Yet  several  little 
volumes  have  been  published,  which, 
though  dealing  intimately  with  the  titanic 
struggle,  are  intensely  and  humanly 
humorous.  Among  the  best  of  them 
are  the  short  sketches  of  Lieutenant 
Garstin,  of  King  Edward's  Horse, 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Mud 
Larks.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
amongst  the  nineteen  sketches  is  the  best, 
for  all  are  so  good,  but  "  Harmony 
Gents "  is  perhaps  the  most  laughter- 
compelling.  I  find  it  impossible  to  quote 
from  it  without  spoiling  the  tale,  and 
therefore  reprint  it  in  full.  It  runs  as 
follows: — 

No  one,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Boche,  has  a  higher  admiration  for  the 
scrapping  abilities  of  the  Scot  than  I 
have,  but  in  matters  musical  we  do  not 
hear  ear  to  ear.  It  is  not  that  I  have  no 
soul ;  I  have.  I  fairly  throb  with  it.  I 
rise  in  the  mornings  trilling-  trifles  of 
Monckton  and  croon  myself  to  sleep  o' 
nights  with  snatches  of  Novello. 

I  would  not  yield  to  Paderewski  him- 
self on  the  comb,  bones  or  Jew's  harp, 
and  I  could  give  A.  Gabriel  a  run  for 
his  money  on  the  coach-horn.  But  these 
bagpipes ! 

It  is  not  so  much  the  execution  of 
the  bagpiper  that  I  object  to  as  his  re- 
stricted repertoire.  He  can  only  play 
one  noise.  It  is  quite  useless  a  Scot  ex- 
plaining to  me  that  this  is  the  "  Lament 
of  Sandy  Macpherson "  and  that  the 
"  Dirge  of  Hamish  MacNish " ;  it  all 
sounds  the  same  to  me. 

The  brigade  of  infantry  that  is  camped 
in  front  of  my  dug-out  ("  Mon  Repos  ") 
is  a  Scots  brigade.  Not  temporary  Scots 
from  the  Highlands  of  Commissioner 
Street,  Jo'burg,  and  Hasting  Street,  Van- 
couver (about  whom  I  have  nothing  to 
say),  but  real  pukka,  law-abiding,  kirk 

*By  Lieut.  Crosbie  Garstin.  (Angus  and 
Robertson,  Sydney;  1/-.) 


going.  God-fearing,  bayonet-pushing 
(^aels,  bred  among  the  crags  of  the 
Grampians  and  reared  on  thistles  and 
illicit  whuskey.  And  every  second  man 
in  this  brigade  is  a  confirmed  bagpiper. 

They  have  massed  pipes  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  tea  and  dinner;  pipes  solos  before, 
during,  and  after  drinks.  If  one  of  them 
goes  across  the  road  to  borrow  a  box  of 
matches,  a  piper  goes  with  him  raising 
Cain.  Their  Officers'  Mess  is  situated 
just  behind  "  Mon  Repos,"  so  we  Vy-i 
in  the  orchestra  stalls,  so  to  speak,  and 
hear  all  there  is  to  be  heard. 

One  evening,  while  Sandy  Macpher- 
son's  (or  Hamish  MacNish's)  troubles 
were  being  very  poignantly  aired  next 
door,  Albert  Edward  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  limit  had  been  reachtid. 
'■  They've  been  killing  the  pig  steadily 
for  ten  days  and  nights  now,"  said  he ; 
"  something's  got  to  be  done  about  it." 

"  I'm  with  you,"  said  I ;  "  but  what  are 
we  two  against  a  whole  brigade?  If  they 
were  to  catch  you  pushing  an  impious 
pin  into  one  of  their  sacred  joy-bags 
there'd  be  another  Second  Lieutenant 
missing." 

"  Desist  and  let  me  think,"  said  Al- 
bert Edward,  and  for  the  next  hour  he 
lay  on  his  bed  rolling  and  groaning — the 
usual  signs  that  his  so-called  brain  is 
active. 

The  following  morning  he  rode  over 
to  the  squadron,  returning  later  with  the 
Mess  gramophone  and  a  certain  record. 
There  are  records  and  records,  but  for 
high  velocity,  armour-piercing  and  range 
this  one  bangs  Banagher.  It  is  a  gem 
out  of  that  "  sparkling  galaxy  of  melody, 
mirth  and  talent"  (Press  Agent  speak- 
ing), "  /  Don't  Think,"  which  scintillates 
nightly  at  the  Frivolity  Theatre. 

"  When  the  Humming-birds  are  sing- 
ing "  is  the  title  thereof,  and  Miss  Birdie 
de  Maie  renders  it — renders  it  as  she 
alone  can,  in  a  voice  like  a  file  chafing 
corrugated  iron. 

We  started  the  birds  humming  at  4 
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p.m.,  ami  let  it  rip  steadily  until  11.15 
p.m.,  only  stopping  to  change  ncedle.-i. 

.Mhcrt  l^dwarcl's  batman  unleashed 
the  iuib-l»iil)  ajjain  at  six  next  morning; 
my  batman  relieved  him  at  eight,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  day  in  two-hour 
shifts  .\t  flight  the  line  guanls  carried 
on.  The  following  morning,  as  our  bat- 
man threatened  to  report  sick,  we  crimed 
a  troo|)er  for  "  dumb  insolence,"  and 
made  him  expiate  his  sin  by  tending  the 
grainnphone.  <  >"nwyer.  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  anununition  columns,  came 
over  in  the  afternoon  to  com])lain  that 
his  mules  couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep, 
and  were  muttering  among  themselves : 
but  we  gave  him  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and 
he  went  away  quietly. 

Monk  of  the  other  column  called  an 
hour  later  to  ask  if  we  wanted  to  draw 
shell-tire ;  but  we  bought  him  off  with  a 
snaffle  bit  and  a  bottle  of  hair  lotion. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  grew  res- 
tive. Somebody  under  cover  of  the  dark 
took  a  \K)i  at  the  gramophone  with  a  re- 
volver and  winged  it  in  the  trumpet. 
Even  the  placid  observation  balloon 
which  floats  above  our  camp  grew  nasty 
and  dropped  binoculars  and  sextants  on 
us.  We  built  a  protective  breastwork  of 
sandbags  about  it  and  carried  on.  As  for 
ourselves  we  didii"t  mind  the  racket  in 
the  least,  having  taken  the  precaution  of 
corking  our  ears  with  gmuiers'  wax. 

Then  one  evening  wc  discovered  a 
Highland  bomber  worming  up  a  drain 
on  his  stomach  towards  our  instrument. 
Coniered,  he  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  a  form  of  Swedish  exercise 
he  always  took  at  twilight  for  the  benefit 
of  his  digestion.  An  ingenious  explana- 
tion, but  it  hardly  covered  the  live  Mills 
bomb  he  was  endeavouring  to  conceal  in 
a  fold  of  his  kilt.  We  drove  him  awav 
with  a  barrage  of  peg-mallets;  but 
sccrctlv  we  were  very  elated,  for  it  was 
clear  that  the  strain  "was  telling  on  the 
hardy  Scot. 

As  a  precautionary  measure  wc  now 
surrounded  the  gramophone  with  a 
barbe<l-wirc  entanglement,  and  so  wc 
carried  on. 

Next  <lay  we  saw  a  score  of  kiltie 
officers  grouped  outside  their  Mess,  heads 
together,  apparently  in  earnest  consulta- 
tion. Kver\-  now  and  again  they  would 
tuni  and  glare  darkly  m  our  direction. 

"  The  white  chiefs  bold  heap  big  pala- 
ver over  yonder,"  Albert  Edward  re- 
marked     "  They're  tossing  up  now  to 


decide  who  shall  come  over  and  Inrard 
us.  The  braw  bairn  with  the  astrakan 
knees  has  lost :  he's  cocking  his  bonnet 
and  asking  his  pals  if  he's  got  his  sjwrran 
on  straight.  nehold.  he  approacheth. 
stepping  delicately.  \  I  leave  it  to  you. 
partner." 

I  lay  in  the  grass  and  waited  for 
the  deputation.  The  gramophone,  safe 
behind  its  sandbags  ami  wire,  was  doing 
business  as  usual.  Miss  IJirdie  yowling 
away  like  a  wild  cat  on  hot  cinders. 
The  deputation  picked  his  way  round  the 
liorse  lines,  nodded  to  me  and  sat  down 
on  the  oil-drum  we  keep  for  the  accom- 
modation of  guests.  He  nervously 
opened  the  ball  by  remarking  that  the 
weather  was  fine. 

I  did  not  agree  with  him.  but  refused 
to  argue.  That  baffled  him  for  some 
seconds,  but  he  recovered  by  maintaining 
that  it  was  anyway  finer  than  it  had  been 
in  lOl.'i.  After  that  outburst  he  seemed 
at  a  loss  for  a  topic  of  conversation,  and 
sat  scratching  his  ear  as  if  he  expected 
to  get  inspiration  out  of  it  as  a  conjurer 
gets  rabbits. 

"Ye  seem  verra  pairtial  to  music?" 
he  ventured  presentl)^. 

"  Passionately,"  said  I. 

"  Ah — hem ! '  Ye  seem  verra  pairtial 
to  that  one  selection,"  he  continued. 

"  Passionately  devoted  to  it."  said  I. 
"Lovely  little  thing;  1  adore  its  senti- 
ment, tempo,  tremolo  and  timbre,  its 
fortissimo  and  allegro.  Just  listen  to  the 
part  that's  coming  now — 

■  When  llic  humming  birds  arc  singing 
And  the  old  church  bells  arc  ringui^ 
We'll    canoodle,    we'll    canoodle     ncath    the 
moon. 
Down  in  Alabama 

You'll  be  my  starry-eyed   charnicr ; 
On  my  while-haired  kitten's  grave   we'll   sit 
and  spoon.  s|)oon,  spoo-oo-oon." 

Nifty  bit  of  allegro  work  that — eh, 
what  ?" 

lie  nodded  politely.  "  Ay — of  course, 
sairtainly  ;  but — er — cr — don't  ye  find 
it  grows  a  wee  monotonous  in  lime?" 

"  Never,"  I  retorted  stoutly.  "  Not  in 
the  least.  No  more  than  you  find  the 
Lament  or  Dirge  of  Sandy  Macpherson 
or  Hamish  MacNish  monotonous." 

He  cocked  his  ears  suddenly  and  stared 
at  me.  Then  bis  chubby  face  split  slowly 
from  ear  to  ear  in  the  widest  grin  I  ever 
saw.  and  up  went  both  bis  hands. 

"  Kamcrad !"  said  he. 

This  sample  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
cleverness    of    the    other    sketches. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII.— (Continued.) 

To  the  left  of  the  path  rose  a  steep 
bank,  and  beyond  that  the  bare,  sloping 
mountain  side.  In  the  shelter  of  the 
bank  the  snow  had  drifted  deep,  but, 
oddly  enough,  its  placid  'surface  was 
churned  up  as  if  from  an  explosion  or 
some  desperate  conflict  that  had  here 
been  lately  waged.  It  had  been  tossed 
up  and  thrown  down.  What  caused 
him  to  stare  was  the  fact  that  no  foot- 
prints were  discernible — nothing  except 
queer  wavering  parallel  streaks  that  led 
downward  from  the  snowy  turmoil  to 
the  level  ground  below.  They  resembled 
the  tracks  of  some  oddly  fashioned  sled. 

Pierce  hailed,  and  with  bent  head  was 
studying  the  phenomenon  when  close 
above  him  he  heard  the  rush  of  a  swiftly 
approaching  body;  he  looked  up  just  in 
time  to  behold  an  apparition  utterly  un- 
expected, utterly  astounding.  Swoop- 
ing directly  down  upon  him,  with  in- 
credible velocity  was  what  seemed  at 
first  glance  to  be  a  bird-woman,  a 
Valkyr  out  of  the  pages  ■  of  Norse 
mythology.  Wingless  she  was,  yet  she 
came  like  the  wind  and  at  the  very  in- 
stant Pierce  raised  his  eyes  she  took  the 
air  almost  over  his  head — quite  as  if  he 
had  startled  her  into  an  upward  flight. 
Upon  her  feet  was  a  pair  of  long,  Nor- 
wegian skis,  and  upon  these  she  had 
scudded  down  the  mountainside ;  where 
the  bank  dropped  away  she  had  leaped, 
and  now,  like  a  meteor,  she  soared  into 
space.  This  amazing  creature  was  clad 
in  a  blue  and  white  toboggan  suit,  short 
skirt,  sweater  jacket  and  knitted  cap. 
As  she  hung  outlined  against  the  wintry 
sky,  Pierce  caught  a  snap-shot  glimpse 
of  a  fair,  flushed,  youthful  face  set  in  a 
ludicrous  expression  of  open-mouthed 
dismay  at  sight  of  him.  He  heard,  too, 
a  high-pitched  cry,  half  of  warning,  half 
of  fright ;  the  next  instant  there  was  a 
mighty  upheaval  of  snow,  an  explosion 
of  feathery  white,  as  the  human  projec- 
tile landed,  then  a  blur  of  blue, and  white 


stripes  as  it  went  rolling  down  the  de- 
clivity. 

"  Good  Lord !"  Pierce  cried  aghast, 
then  he  sped  after  the  apparition.  Only 
for  the  evidence  of  that  undignified 
tumble  he  would  have  doubted  the 
reality  of  this  flying  Venus,  and  con- 
sidered her  some  creature  of  his  im- 
agination. There  she  lay,  however,  a 
thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  bruised,  broken, 
helpless :  apprehensively  he  pictured 
himself  staggering  back  to  town  with 
her  in  his  arms. 

He  halted,  speechless,  when  the  girl 
sat  up.  shook  the  snow  out  of  her  hair, 
gingerly  felt  one  elbow,  then  the  other, 
and  finally  burst  into  a  peal  of  ringing 
laughter.  The  face  she  lifted  to  his, 
now  that  it  wore  a  normal  expression, 
was  wholly  charming;  it  was,  in  fact, 
about  the  freshest,  the  cleanest,  the 
healthiest  and  the  frankest  countenance 
he  had  ever  looked  into. 

'■  Glory  be !"  he  stammered.  "  I 
thought  you  were — completely  spoiled." 

"  I'm  badly  twisted,"  the  girl  managed 
to  gasp,  "  but  I  guess  I'm  all  here.  Oh ! 
What  a  bump !" 

"  You  scared  me — I  never  dreamed — 
I  didn't  hear  a  thing  until — well,  I  looked 
up  and  there  you  were.  The  sky  was 
full  of  you.  Gee!  I  thought  I'd  lost 
my  mind.  Are  yoti  quite  sure  you're  all 
right?" 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  black  and  blue  again,  but 
I'm  used  to  that.  That's  the  funniest 
one  I've  had,  the  very  funniest.  Why 
don't   you   laugh  ?" 

"  I'm  too  rattled,  I  suppose.  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  flying  girls.  Never  had 
them  rain  down  on  me  out  of  the 
heavens." 

The  girl's  face  grew  sober.  "  You're 
entirely  to  blame,"  she  cried  angrily. 
"  I  was  getting  it  beautifully  until  ■  you 
showed  up.  You  popped  right  out  of 
the  ground.  What  are  you  doing  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  anyhow?  You've  no 
business  at  the  Royal  sports." 
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"  i  'ii'in  t  mean  to  tropass."' 

"  1  tliiiik  I "11  call  tlic  guards." 

"  Call  the  Court  IMiysician  and  make 
sure " 

"Pshaw!  I'm  not  hurt."  Ignoring 
his  i-xtfiidcd  hand  she  scramhlcd  to  her 
feel  and  brushed  herself  a^^ain.  Evi- 
dently the  queenly  anger  was  short-lived 
for  she  was  beaming  again,  and,  in  a 
tone  that  was  boyishly  intimate,  she  cx- 
plaineil : 

"  I'd  niacle  three  dandy  jumps,  and 
was  going  higher  cacii  time,  but  the 
sight  of  you  imset  me.  Think  of  being 
upset  by  a  perfectly  strange  man.  Shows 
lack  of  social  training,  doesn't  it?  It's 
a  wonder  I  ditln't  break  a  ski." 

I'ierce  glanced  apprehensively  at  the 
blutt  overhead.  "  Hadn't  wc  better 
move  out  of  the  way?"  he  inquired.  "  If 
the  Royal  Family  comes  dropping  in. 
we'll  be  ironed  out  like  a  couple  of 
handkerchiefs.  I  don't  want  to  feel  the 
divine  right  of  the  King,  or  his  left, 
either." 

"  There  isn't  any  King — nor  any 
Royal  Family.  I'm  just  the  Queen  of 
Pretend." 

"You're  ski-jumping,  alone?  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?"  The  girl  nodded. 
"  Isn't  that  a  dangerous  way  to  amuse 
yourself?     I  thought  skis  were — tricky." 

"Have  you  ever  ridden  them?"  the 
girl  inquired  quickly. 

"  Never." 

"  You  don't  know  what  fun  is.  Here 
"  The  speaker  stooped  and  de- 
tached her  feet  from  the  straps.  "  Just 
have  a  go  at  it."  Pierce  protested,  but 
she  insisted  in  a  business-like  way. 
"  They're  long  ones — too  long  for  me. 
They'll  just  suit  you." 

"  Really.  I  don't  care  to " 

"  Oh.  yes,  you  do.    You  must." 

"  You'll  be  sorry,"  Pierce  solemnly 
warned  her.  "  When  my  feet  glance  off 
and  leave  me  sticking  up  in  the  snow  to 
starve,  you'll —  Say !  I  can  think  of 
a  lot  of  things  I  want  to  do,  but  I  don't 
seem  to  find  ski-jumping  on  the  list." 

"  You  needn't  jump  right  away."  De- 
termination was  in  tlio  girl's  tone.  There 
was  a  flancing  light  of  malice  in  her 
eyes.  "  You  can  practise  a  bit.  Re- 
member, vou  laughed  at  me." 

"  Xothmg  of  the  sort,  I  was  amazed, 
not  amused.  I  thought  I'd  flushed  a 
very  magnificent  pheasant  with  blue  and 
white  stripes,  and  I  was  afraid  it  was 
going  to  ny  away  before  I  got  a  good 


look  at  it.     \i)w  then- '     He  slowly 

finished  buckling  the  runners  to  his  feet 
and  looked  up  mtcrrogatively.     "  What 
arc  your  Majesty's  oniers?" 
"  Walk  around.    Slide  down  the  hill." 

"  What  on  ?" 

The  girl  smothered  a  laugh  and  waved 
him  away.  She  looked  on  while  lie  set 
otT  with  more  or  less  caution.  When 
he  managed  to  maintain  an  u])riglit  posi- 
tion despite  the  antics  f)f  his  skis,  her 
face  expressed  genuine  di.sappointment. 

"  It's  not  so  hard  as  I  thought  it 
would  be."  he  soon  aimounced  triumph- 
antly.    "  A  little  awkward  at   first,  but 

"     He  cast  an  eye  up  at  the  bank. 

"  You  never  know  what  you  can  do  until 
)ou  try." 

"  You've  been  skiing  l)eforc."  she  ac- 
cused him  reproachfully. 

"  Never." 

"  Then  you  pick  it  up  wonderfully. 
Try  a  jump." 

Her  mocking  invitation  spurred  him 
to  make  the  effort,  so  he  removed  the 
skis  and  waded  a  short  distance  up  the 
hill.  When  he  had  secured  his  feet  in 
position  for  a  second  time,  he  called 
down : 

"  I'm  going  to  let  go  and  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence.    I^ok  out.' 

"  The  same  to  you."  she  cried. 
"  You're  wonderful,  but — men  can  do 
anything,  can't  they?" 

There  was  nothmg  graceful,  nothing 
of  the  free  abandon  of  the  practised  ski- 
runner  in  Pierce's  attitude:  he  crouched 
ape-like  with  his  muscles  set  to  main- 
tain an  equilibrium,  and  this  much  he 
succeeded  in  doing — until  he  reached  the 
jumping  olY  ()Iace.  M  that  point,  how- 
ever, gravity,  which  he  had  successfully 
defied,  wreaked  vengeance  iq>on  him;  it 
>uddenly  reached  forth  and  made  him  its 
vindictive  toy.  He  pawed,  he  fought,  he 
appeared  to  be  chmbing  an  invisible 
rope.  V\ith  a  mighty  flop  he  landed  flat 
upon  his  back,  uttering  a  loud  and  dis- 
maying gmnt  as  his  breath  left  him. 

When  he  had  dug  himself  out  he 
found  that  the  girl.  too.  was  breathless, 
.'^he  was  Vocking  in  silent  ecstasy,  she 
hugged  herself  gleefully  and  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"I'm — so — sorry!"  she  exclaimed  in 
a  thin,  small  voice.  "  Did  you — trip 
over  something?" 

The  young  man  grinned.    "  Not  at  all 
I  was  afraid  of  a  sprained  ankle  so  I 
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hit  on  my  head.  We  meet  on  common 
ground,  as  it  were." 

Once  again  lie  climbed  the  grade,  once 
again  he  skidded  downward,  once  again 
he  went  sprawling.  Nor  were  his  sub- 
sequent attempts  more  successful.  After 
a  final  ignominious  failure  he  sat  where 
he  had  fetched  up  and  ruefully  took 
stock  of  the  damage  he  had  done  him- 
self.    Seriously  he  announced  : — 

■'  I  was  mistaken.  Women  are  en- 
titled to  vote :  they're  entitled  to  any- 
thing. I've  learned  something  else,  too. 
Mr.  Newton's  interesting  little  theory  is 
all  wrong;  falling  bodies  travel  sixteen 
miles,  not  sixteen  feet,  the  first  second." 

The  girl  demanded  her  skis,  and, 
without  rising.  Pierce  surrendered 
them ;  then  he  looked  on  admirably  while 
she  attached  them  to  her  feet,  and  went 
zig-zagging  up  the  hill  to  a  point  much 
higher  than  tlie  one  from  which  he  had 
dared  to  venture.  She  made  a  very 
pretty  picture,  he  acknowledged,  for  she 
was  vivid  with  youth  and  colour.  She 
was  lithe  and  strong  and  confident,  too : 
she  was  vibrant  with  the  healthy  vigour 
of  the  out-of-doors. 

She  descended  with  a  terrific  rush, 
and  this  time  she  took  the  air  with 
grace  and  certainty.  She  cleared  a  very 
respectable  distance  and  ricocheted 
safely  down  the  landing  slope. 

Pierce  applauded  her  with  enthusiasm. 
'Beautiful!  My  sincere  congratula- 
tions, oh.  Bounding  Fawn!" 

"  That's  the  best  Ive  done,"  she 
crowed.  "  You  put  me  on  my  mettle. 
Now,  you  try  it  again." 

Pierce  did  try  again,  he  tried  manfully 
but  with  a  humiliating  lack  of  success. 
He  was  puffing  and  blowing,  his  face 
was  wet  with  perspiration,  he  had  lost 
all  count  of  time,  when  his  companion 
finally  announced  it  was  time  for  Her 
to  be  going. 

"  You're  not  very  fit.  are  you  ?"  said 
she. 

Pierce  coloured  uncomfortably. 
"  Not  very,"  he  confessed.  He  was  re- 
lieved when  she  did  not  ask  the  reason 
for  his  lack  of  fitness.  Just  why  he  ex- 
perienced such  relief  he  hardly  knew, 
but  suddenly  he  felt  no  great  pride  in 
himself  nor  in  the  life  that  had  brought 
him  to  such  a  state  of  flabbiness.  Nor 
did  he  care  to  have  this  girl  know  who 
or  what  he  was.  Plainly  she  was  one  of 
those  "  nice  people  "  at  whom  Laure  and 


the  other  denizens  of  the  Rialto  were 
wont  to  sneer  with  open  contempt ;  pro- 
bably that  was  why  he  had  never 
chanced  to  meet  her.  He  felt  cheated 
because  they  had  not  met,  for  she  was 
the  sort  of  girl  he  had  known  at  home, 
the  sort  who  believed  in  things,  and  in 
whom  he  believed.  Despite  all  his  re- 
cently acquired  wisdom,  in  this  short 
hour,  she  had  made  him  over  into  a  boy 
again,  and,  somehow  or  other,  the  ex- 
perience was  agreeable.  Never  had  he 
seen  a  girl  so  cool,  so  candid,  so  refresh- 
ingly unconscious  and  unaffected  as  this 
one.  She  was  as  limpid  as  a  pool  of 
glacier  water ;  her  placidity,  he  imagined, 
had  never  been  stirred,  and  in  that  fact 
lay  much  of  her  fascination. 

With  her  skis  slung  over  her  shoulder, 
she  strode  along  beside  him,  talking 
freely  on  various  topics,  but  with  no 
disposition  to  chatter.  Her  mind  was 
alert,  inquisitive,  and  yet  she  had  that 
thoughtful  gravity  of  youth,  wisdom 
coming  to  life.  That  Pierce  had  made 
a  good  impression  upon  her,  she  im- 
plied at  parting  by  voicing  a  sincere  hope 
that  they  would  meet  again  very  soon. 

"  Perhaps  I'll  see  you  at  the  next 
dance,"  she  suggested. 

"  Dance !"  The  word  struck  Pierce 
unpleasantly. 

"  Saturday  night,  at  the  Barracks." 

"  I'd  love  to   come,"  he  declared. 

"Do.  They're  loads  of  fun.  All  the 
nice  people  go." 

With  a  nod  and  a  smile,  she  was  gone, 
leaving  him  to  realise  that  he  did  not 
even  know  her  name.  Well,  that  was 
of  no  moment ;  Dawson  was  a  small 
place,  and — Saturday  was  not  far  off. 
He  had  heard  about  those  official  parties 
at  the  Barracks,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  secure  an  invitation  sufficiently 
formal  to  permit  him  to  attend  the  very 
next  one. 

His  opportunity  came  that  night  when 
one  of  the  younger  Mounted  Police  offi- 
cers paused  to  exchange  greetings  with 
him.  Lieutenant  Rock  was  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  streets  of  Dawson,  and 
on  the  trails  near  by,  a  tall,  upstanding 
Canadian,  with  a  record  for  unfailing 
good  humour  and  relentless  efficiency. 
He  nodded  at  Pierce's  casual  reference 
to  the  coming  dance  at  headquarters, 

"  Great  sport,"  said  he.  "  It's  about 
the  only  chance  we  fellows  have  to 
play." 
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\\  licii  lui  invitation  to  share  in  the 
tii-at  was  fortlH-oniinR,  Picric  told  of 
mccliiifj  a  most  attractive  girl  that  aftcr- 
nooti,  and.  having  ohtaincti  his  hearer's 
interest,  lie  (Kscriljcd  the  youthful  Rotl- 
dess  of  the  snows  with  more  than  neces- 
sary enthusiasm.  He  became  aware  of 
a  peculiar  expression  upon  Rock's  face. 

"  Yes,  I  know  her  well,"  the  latter  sai<l 
<|uictly.  "  D'you  mean  to  say  she  in- 
vited you  to  the  ball?" 

"  It  wasn't  exactly  an  invitation " 

"Oh!  I  see.  Well,"  Rock  shook  his 
head  positively, •"  there's  nothing  <loing, 
old  man.  It  isn't  your  kind  of  a  party. 
Understand  ?" 

"  1 — don't  understand."  Pierce  con- 
fessed in  genuine  surprise. 

The  oHicer  eyed  liim  with  a  cool,  dis- 
concerting directness.  "  We  draw  the 
line  pretty  close — have  to,  in  a  camp  like 
this.  No  oflfence.  I  trust."  With  ;» 
smile  and  a  careless  wave  of  the  hand 
he  moved  on,  leaving  Pierce  to  stare 
after  him  until  he  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  crowd  in  the  gambling  room. 

.\  blow  in  the  face  would  not  have 
amazed  Pierce  Phillips  more,  nor  would 
it  have  more  greatly  angered  him.  .^o. 
he  was  ostracised!  These  men  who 
treated  him  with  such  apparent  good- 
fellowship  really  despised  him ;  in  their 
eyes  he  was  a  renegade ;  they  considered 
him  unfit  to  know  their  women.  It  was 
incredible. 

This  was  the  first  deliberate  slight 
the  young  man  had  ever  received,  flis 
face  burned,  his  pride  withered  under 
it ;  he  would  have  bitten  out  his  tongue 
rather  than  subject  himself  to  such  a 
rebuff.     Who   was   Rock?     How   dared 

he ?     Rock  knew  the  girl,  oh,  yes! 

But  he  refused  to  mention  her  name' — 
as  if  that  name  would  be  sullied  by  his, 
Pierce's,  use  of  it.  That  hurt  most  of 
all,  th.it  was  the  bitterest  pill.  Society! 
Caste!  On  the  Arctic  Circle!  It  was 
to  laugh. 

Ihit  Phillips  could  not  laugh.  He 
could  more  easily  have  cried,  or  cursed, 
or  raved ;  even  to  pretend  to  laugh  off 
such  an  affront  was  impossible.  It  re- 
quired no  more  than  this  show  of  op- 
position to  fan  the  embers  of  his  flicker- 
ing desire  into  full  flame,  and  now  that 
he  was  forbidden  to  meet  that  flying 
goddess,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must 
do  so  at  whatever  cost.  He'd  go  to  that 
dame.  In-  ilei"iili(l.  in  .spite  of  Rock  :  he'<l 


go  unbidden,  he'd  force  his  way  in  if 
need  b<-. 

This  suildeti  ardour  died,  however,  as 
ijuickly  ."vs  it  had  been  born,  leaving  him 
cold  witli  apprehension.  What  would 
happen  if  he  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth? 
Rock  knew  alraiit  I-iure — those  detest- 
able red-coats  knew  j)retty  much  every- 
thing that  went  on  Ix-neath  the  surface 
of  bawson  life — and  if  Pierce  ran 
counter  to  the  fellow's  warning  he  would 
probably  speak  out.  Rock  was  just  that 
sort.  llis  mcthoiU  were  direct  and 
forceful.  What  then?  Pierce  criivjcd 
inwardly  at  the  lontemplation.  Tiiai 
•-now  girl  was  so  clean,  so  decent,  so 
radically  dilTerent  from  all  that  Laure 
stood  for  that  he  shrank  from  associat- 
ing them  together  even  in  his  tlioughts. 

Well,  he  was  paying  the  fiddler,  and 
the  price  was  high.  Even  here  on  the 
fringe  of  the  frontier  society  exacted 
penalty  for  the  breach  of  its  conven- 
tions. Pierce's  rebellion  at  this  dis- 
covery, his  resenlment  at  the  whole 
situation  prevented  him  from  properly 
taking  the  lesson  to  heart.  The  issue 
was  cloudetl,  too.  by  a  wholly  natural 
effort  at  self-justification.  The  more  he 
tried  this  latter,  however,  the  angrier  he 
l>ecamc  and  the  more  humiliating 
seemed  his  situation. 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  calmly  with- 
stand another  shock,  especially  when 
that  shock  was  administered  by  Joe 
McCaskey.  of  all  persons,  nevertheless  it 
came  close  u|K)n  the  heels  of  Rock's  in- 
sult. 

Pierce  had  not  seen  either  brother 
since  their  departure  for  Hunker  Creek, 
therefore  Joe's  black  visage  leering 
through  the  window  of  the  cashier's  cage 
was  an  unwelcome  surprise. 

"Hello.  Phillips!  How  you  making 
it  ?"  the  man  inquired. 

"  All  right." 

Despite  this  grufTncss.  Joe's  grin 
widaied.  There  was  nothing  of  plea- 
sure at  the  meeting,  nor  of  friendliness, 
behind  it.  however.  On  the  contrary  it 
masked  t>oth  malice  and  triumph,  as  was 
plain  when  he  asked: 

"  Did  vou  hear  about  our  strike?" 

'  What  strike?" 

"  Why,  it's  all  over  town.  Frank  and 
I  hit  pay  in  our  first  shaft— three  feet 
of  twenty  cent  dirt." 

"  Really  ?"  Pierce  could  not  restrain 
a  inoveinent   of  suqirise. 
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What  is  the  liquid  Ore  Died  by  the  Qermaoir 

Are  the  Allice   uaing  it  t<io? 

Wh.it   ia  a   l:icrinial  ilhell? 

Who  invented  the  Brat  aiibmarlne? 

What  waa  the  value  of  the  carco  of  (be 
••  Detltachl:md  "? 

Wh.'it  ia  the  difler«nre  between  an  airship 
and    an   aeroplane? 

What  ia  a  Dieael  engine? 

What    ia    International    l.iw? 

When   woe   the   Paria  Onnforenoe  held? 

What    ia    the   Rhine    NavliratKin    Treaty? 

How  many  r.-icca  are  takiuK  part  in  the  pr». 
sent  waxF 

What  are  the  religion*  of  the  Bntenie 
Powera? 

Wh:it  country  haa  Um  lareeat  birth  rate? 

What    t*    the    population    of    Riiaaia? 

How  many  men  are  there  in  a  diviaion? 

What  were  the  n:ival  straigtha  of  the  Oreat 
Power*  in    1914. 

What  ahipa   were  lost  In  the  Jutland   battle? 

Uow  many  miles  i(  it  from  Berlin  to  Boc- 
dad? 

How  many  cables  ar*  tbere  aerosi  the  Atlan- 
tic? 

What  posscMiona  had  Osrmany  in  thePaclBo? 

How   long   i*  the  Paoama  Canal P 

What  ia  a  Cicyh  ? 

What  I*  the  ao-c.illed  French  Foreign  I>egion? 

Are   there   many    Jew*  In    Palestine? 

How  old   ia   I.loyd   deorgc? 

Ia    lx>rd    NoriholiBe   an    Iriahmanf 

Wliat  is  a  KJacI*? 

How   much  Kold   i*  ther*  In  a  soTOTelgn? 

What   doe*  "Dora"  msSD? 

What    i*  tollte? 

etc.,  etc. 
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Joe  nodded  and  chuckled,  meanwhile 
keeping  his  malignant  gaze  focused 
upon  the  younger  man's  face.  "  It's 
big.  We  came  to  town  to  buy  grub  and 
a  dog  team  and  to  hire  a  crew  of  hands, 
We've  got  credit  at  the  A.C.  Company 
up  to  fifty  thousand  dollars."  ^ 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  which 
Pierce  broke  by  inquiring  as  casually  as 
he  could : — 

"  Did  Tom  and  jerry  have  any  luck  ?" 

"  Sure  thing!  They've  hit  it,  the 
same  as  us.  You  tossed  off  a  home- 
stake,  kid.  Don't  believe  it,  eh?  Well, 
here's  the  proof — coarse  gold  from 
Hunker.'"  With  an  ostentatious  flourish 
the  speaker  fiung  down  a  half-filled 
"  poke "  together  with  a  bar  check. 
"  Cash  me  in,  and  don't  let  any  of  it 
stick  to  your  fingers." 

Pierce  was  impelled  to  hurl  the  gold 
sack  at  Joe's  head,  but  he  restrained  him- 
self. His  hands  were  shaky,  however, 
and  when  he  imtied  the  thongs  he  was 
mortified  at  spilling  some  of  the  precious 
yellow  particles.  Mortification  changed 
to  anger  when  the  owner  cried  sharply: 

"  Hey !  Got  cashier's  ague,  have 
you  ?    Just  cut  out  the  sleight-of-hand  !" 

Pierce  smothered  a  retort ;  silently  he 
brushed  the  dust  back  into  the  blower, 
and  set  the  weights  upon  his  scales. 
But  McCaskey  ran  on  with  an  insulting 
attempt  at  banter, 

■'  I'm  onto  you  short-weighters.  Take 
your  bit  out  of  the  drunks :  I'm  sober." 

When  Pierce  had  retied  the  sack,  and 
returned  it,  he  looked  up  and  into  Joe's 
face.  His  own  was  white,  his  eyes  were 
blazing. 

"  Don't  pull  any  more  comedy  here," 
he  said  quietly.  "■  That  short-weight 
joke  doesn't  go  at  the  Rialto." 

"Oh,  it  don't?  Joke!"  McCaskey 
snorted.  "  I  s'pose  it's  a  joke  to  spill 
dust — when  you  can't  get  away  with  it. 
Well,  I've  spotted  a  lot  of  crooked 
cashiers  in  this  town." 

"  No  doubt.  It  takes  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief." 

McCaskey       started.         His       sneer 

vanished.        "Thief!        Sal !"      he 

blustered  angrily.     "  D'you  mean ?" 

The  clash,  brief  as  it  had  been,  had  ex- 
cited attention.  Noting  the  fact  that 
an  audience  was  gathering,  the  speaker 
lowered  his  voice,  and  thrusting  his 
Wack,  scowling  countenance  closer  to  the 
cage    opening,    he    said :    "  You    needn't 


remind  me  of  anything.  I've  got  a  good 
memory.  Damn'  good!"  After  a 
moment  he  turned  his  back  and  moved 
away. 

When  Pierce  went  off  shift  he  looked 
up  Lars  Anderson,  and  received  con- 
firmation of  the  Hunker  strike.  Lars 
was  in  a  boisterous  mood,  and  eager  to 
share  his  triumph. 

"  I  knew  that  was  a  rich  piece  of 
ground,"  he  chuckled,  "  and  I  knew  I 
was  handing  those  boys  a  good  thing. 
But  a  fellow  owes  something  to  his 
friends,  doesn't  he?" 

"  I  thought  you  said  it  was  low 
grade?" 

"  Low  grade  I"  Big  Lars  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  loudly.  "  I  never 
said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Me  knock  my 
own  ground?  Why,  I'd  have  banked 
my  life  on  Hunker." 

Here  was  luck.  Pierce  told  himself. 
A  fortune  had  been  handed  him,  on  a 
silver  patter,  and  he  had  shoved  it  aside. 
He  was  sick  with  regret ;  he  was  furious 
with  himself  for  his  lack  of  wisdom ; 
he  hated  Laure  for  the  deception  she 
had  practised  upon  him:  The  waste  he 
had  made  of  this  opportunity  bred  in 
him  a  feeling  of  desperation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  show,  Laure 
found  him  braced  against  the  bar;  the 
face  he  turned  upon  her  was  cold,  repel- 
lant.  When  she  urged  him  to  take  her 
to  supper,  he  shook  his  head. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Big  Lars  never  told  you  Hunker  was 
low  grade,"  he  declared. 

The  girl  flushed,  she  tossed  her  dark 
head  defiantly.     "Well,  what  of  it?" 

"  Simply  this :  Tom  and  Jerry  and  the 
McCaskey 's  have  struck  rich  pay." 

"  Indeed." 

"  You  lied  to  me." 

Laure's  lips  parted  slowly  in  a  smile. 
"  What  did  you  expect  ?  What  would 
any  girl  do  ?"  She  laid  a  caressing  hand 
upon  his  arm.  "  I  don't  care  how  much 
they  make  or  how  poor  you  are- " 

Pierce  disengaged  her  grasp.  "  I 
care!"  he  cried  roughly.  "I've  lost  my 
big  chance.  They've  made  their  piles 
and  I'm — well,  look  at  me." 

"  You  blame  me  ?" 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment. 
"  What's  the  difference  whether  I  blame 
)0U  or  myself.  I'm  through.  I've  been 
through  for  some  time  but — this  is  cur- 
tain." 
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"  Pierce !" 

Iinpaticntlv  lie  flung  licr  off,  aixl 
<tro»lc  out  of  till'  theatre. 

l-'iure  was  staring  blindly  after  him 
when  Joe  McCaskcy  spoke  to  her. 
"  Have  a  dancer"  he  inquired. 

She  undertook  to  answer,  but  her  lips 
refused  to  frame  any  words;  silently 
she  shook  her  head. 

"  What's  the  idea?  A  lover's  quarrel  ?" 
McCaskcy  eyed  her  curiously,  then  he 
chuckled  mirthlessly.  "  You  can  come 
clean  with  me.  I  don't  like  him  any  bet- 
ter than  you  do." 

■  Mind  your  own  business!"  stormed 
the  girl  in  a  sudden  fury. 


"That's  what  I'm  ilomg,  and  minding 
it  good.  I've  got  a  lot  of  business — with 
that  rat."  Joe's  sinister  black  eyes  held 
I^ure's  in  spite  of  her  effort  to  avoid 
ihcm :  it  was  plain  that  he  wished  to 
>ay  more,  but  hesitated.  "  Maybe  it 
wouUI  pay  us  to  get  acquainted,"  he 
finally  suggested.  "  Frank  and  mc  and 
the  Count  are  having  a  bottle  of  wme 
upstairs.    Better  join  us." 

"  I  will,"  said  Laurc,  after  a  moment. 
Together  they  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
gallery  above. 

(To   kr  continued  tn   our  ntrt  tiumkrr— 

.s<pt«ait»'r  ;.  191«.) 


ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


■'  .Skill  in  foreign  languages  is  one  of 
the  machine-guns  of  modem  commercial 
enterprise,"  said  Professor  Sadler,  vice- 
•chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds, 
recently.  "  We  shall  have  to  meet  Cen- 
tral European  competition  in  neutral 
markets.  All  the  more  reason  for  ns  to 
know  what  Gemiany  is  doing  " ;  he  might 
have  added  that  (iermany  is  among  other 
things  spreading  the.  study  of  Esperanto. 
'■  The  war  has  revealed  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
Modern  business,  which  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  modern  politics,  feels  the 
saftie  need.  Modern  science,  which  is  a 
governing  fact  in  modem  politics  and 
in  modern  business  alike,  reinforces  the 
claim.  Rut.  above  all,  human  interests 
dictate  it  to  us  also,  and  in  the  long 
run  human  interests  are  sovereign  alike 
in  the  business  and  the  politics  of  the 
world.  .\  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage gives  us  the  i)Ower  of  seeing  things 
from  ;i  new  standpoint." 

The  a])pearance  of  a  new  I'!si)eranti) 
magazine.  La  Tcknika  Rt~iuo  ( The 
Technical  Review)  is  announce<l 
from  .Switzerland.  It  will  be  de- 
voted to  scientific  matters  treated 
in  a  not  too  frigidly  scientific  man- 
rer.  The  editor  is  M.  Rene  de 
Saussurc,  a  scientist  of  international 
reputation  and  an  eminent  Esperantist. 
M.  <lc  Saussure  has  made  a  close  ex- 
amination of  EsperaiUo  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  and,  besides  being  a  wami 
champion  of  the  langiiagc,  has  ])ublished 
several  stuflies  of  it  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  piaking  this  simple  language 
still  simpler. 


A  well-known  Sheftield  firm,  John 
Adams,  manufacturers  of  polishes,  re- 
cently wrote  as  follows: — "We  have  a 
world-wide  connection,  and  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  have  frequently  had 
the  opportunity  of  usin^  Esperanto  in 
correspondence  with  foreign  clients ;  and 
we  have  always  found  it  to  be  quite  equal 
to  any  national  langu.ige  in  every  respect ; 
in  fact,  after  Engli.-^h.  we  much  prefer 
to  use  Esperanto  rather  than  any  national 
language,  as  through  this  medium  the 
possibility  of  misunderstandings  is  en- 
tirely eliminated." 

Public  library  authorities  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  Esperanto  literature 
is  worthy  of  a  place  on  their  ■jhelves.' 
The  management  of  the  Sydney  Mui^i- 
cipal  Library,  in  the  Queen  Victoria 
Alarket  building,  has  recently  added 
several  Esjieranto  books  to  its  stock, 
selecting  them  from  a  list  obtained  from 
the  -Sydney  Esperanto  Society.  The 
Public  Library  of  Melbourne  has  also, 
both  in  the  reference  and  the  lending 
sections,  a  small  selection  of  Esperanto 
literature. 

Readers  of  .Stead's  Rkvikw  interested 
in  Es|ieranto  should  communicate  with 
the  nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of 
these  addresses:  Box  TM.  Elizabeth 
Street  P.O..  Melbourne ;  'i'i'\  Stanmorc 
Road,  .Stanmore,  Sydney:  Mr.  W.  L. 
Watemian,  Torrens  Road,  Kilkenny. 
Adelaide;  Mr.  C.  Kidd.  ( )'Mnra  Street, 
Lutwvche.  Brisbane;  Mr.  T.  Burt,  Stott's 
College.  Perth:  Mr.  P.  Guilbcrt,  7  Glen 
Street,  llobart:  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Edman- 
son.  156  Lambton  tjuav,  Wellington, 
N.Z. 
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■^^^^      (Ibc  (5raIl^  prior?  of 

LADY  SLOCCETI         ^  ^,  3ct«9alem,  III  E.ifllanO. 


3cttl0aleni,  III  JClialand. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 

P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tais  as  you  think  f 
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NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 
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Supplied  t?g  Royal  Cominands 
to  Ibe  Rogai  family 

H  IM  The  Empress  of  Russia 
H  M.  The  King  of  Greece 
H.M.  The  King  0|- Spain 
H  n .  The  Quein  of  Roumania 


PMOSFERI/ME 

Ensures  Vigorous  Heall"b  and 
gives  S^ren6^h  and  Energy. 
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Girls !    Women ! 

Give   This    a   Corner   on 
-  Your   Dressing   Table  - 

NEVER    LET   A    CORN    ACHE    AGAIN! 

Like  a   Flash  !     Few   Drops   Stop  Corns  Throbbing.      Then  Corns  and 

Callouses  Wither  Up,    Loosen  and  Lift    Out    Like  a  Cork,  Paialestly. 

Tlu-  Australian  people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  wizard  in  cbemistry  who 
(oriiitilntc-d  the  new  etlier  discovery  named  I''ro«>l-Ice. 

Little  phials  of  this  woniler  liquid  are  now  obtainable  from  any  chemist  for  a 
few  pi  lice.  You  merely  apply  a  few  drops  of  this  I'roznl-Ice  on  a  tender,  achini; 
inrli  or  tKiiKhened  callous.  RiRl"  away  all  sorene.ss  vani.shes,  and  soon  you  see  the 
com  or  callous  that  loose  and  withered  that  it  lifts  out  with  the  fnieiTs.   iiki-  .1  i..rl 

Not  a  twinvie  of  pain  or  even 
irritation  is  felt  when  u.sing  Hrozol- 
Ice  or  afterwards.  No  soreness, 
no  inflammation  of  surrounding 
healthy  flesh  or  skin. 

Only  a  few  pence  now  j;ives  one 
freedo'm  from  all  and  each  soft 
loru,  hard  corn,  corn  Intweeii  the 
l<»s.  likewise  tender  callouses  on 
Ixtloiii  of  the  leet.  Kvery  Aus- 
Irahaii  «ho  tries  I'ro/x)l-Ice  si.ifts 
its  praises,  for  it  honestly  does  nol 
hurt  one  wee  bit. 

Step  in  at  your  chemist's 
to-uiKht  and  insist  on 
haviiiK  a  small  phial  of 
l"ro/ol-lce,  in  the  green 
printed  cart<iii.  St-iml  on 
"  your  dig."  and  refuse 
spurious  imitation'^  o(  thi-^ 
great  conipoumi. 


Thank  y»u  lor  mentioning  Slead  •   KcTiew   wlien   writing  Xa  adttrtltrr* 
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FINANCIAL  AND   BUSINESS   QUARTER. 


The  well-known  firm  of  Peak,  Frean, 
and  Co..  biscuit  manufacturers  in  Bri- 
tain, paid  the  usual  dividend  of  35  per 
cent,  for  1917. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  13..")00  members 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  had  been  killed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  their  dependants  amounts 
to  about  £170,000  per  year. 

The  number  of  persistent  bad  time- 
keepers employed  by  Admiralty  firms 
who  had  been  warned  were : — February. 
975;  March,  1022;  April.  1353.  Most 
of  the  men  were  ship-yard  workers  and 
marine  engineers. 

The  Commercial  Economy  Board  of 
the  United  States  National  Council  of 
Defence  has  warned  merchant  tailors 
that  clothing  of  so-called  "  fancy  "  pat- 
tern is  not  to  be  made  up.  Fashion  has 
to  go  by  the  board. 

The  deepest  well  in  the  world,  already 
73(53  ft.  deep,  is  now  being  drilled  on 
the  Goff  farm,  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia.  Until 
January  this  year  the  record  had  been 
held  by  a  boring  at  Czuchow,  Silesia, 
7349  ft.  deep. 

The  final  census  returns  of  cotton 
ginned  or  to  be  ginned  of  the  growth  of 
1917  show  that  11,231,263  round  bales 
were  counted,  as  against  11,363,000 
bales  from  the  1916  growth,  11,068,000 
bales  from  the  crop  of  1915,  and 
15,905,000  bales  from  the  crop  of  1914. 

The  total  weight  of  meat,  poultry  and 
provisions  upon  which  toll  was  paid  in 
the  London  markets  in  1917  was  283,936 
tons,  as  compared  with  331,161  tons  in 
1916,  a  decrease  of  48,225  tons,  or  14.6 
per  cent.  The  weight  of  fish  delivered 
in  the  same  period  was  1356  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  121  tons,  or  9.7  per  cent. 

British  productions  in  1917  compared 
with  the  previous  year  showed  increases 
in  mutton  of  13,901  tons,  rabbits  361 
tons,  sundries  44  tons  and  decreases  in 
beef  4693  tons,  pork  7999  tons,  poultry 


and  game  871  tons,  butter,  cheese,  etc., 
657  tons,  and  eggs  70  tons,  or  a  decrease 
of  984  tons  in  all  home  productions. 

Imported  productions  compared  with 
1916  showed  decreases  in  beef  937  tons, 
mutton  37,335  tons,  pork  4373  tons, 
poultry  and  game  267  tons,  rabbits  3697 
tons,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  383  tons,  eggs 
247  tons,  and  sundries  2  tons,  making  a 
total  decrease  in  overseas  supplies  of 
47,241  tons.  Overseas  supplies,  which 
in  the  pre-war  year  1913  aggregated 
333,963  tons,  had  in  1917  dropped  to 
134.030  tons,  a  decrease  of  198,333  tons. 
In  the  same  period  British  supplies  rose 
from  99,148  tons  in  1913  to  148,906  tons 
in  1917,  or  an  increase  of  49,758  tons, 
thus  leaving  a  deficiency  of  149,175  tons. 

There  are  believed  to  be  at  least 
75,000,000  roubles  of  Russian  paper 
money  held  in  New  York,  and  the 
amount  may  be  even  higher.  This  Rus- 
sian paper  is  now  worth  about  £1,650,000 
at  the  latest  market  value  of  the  rouble 
notes,  or  11  cents  per  rouble.  The  paper 
money  is  held  privately  by  individuals, 
for  the  most  part,  as  a  speculation,  in  the 
hope  that  before  very  long  it  will  rise  in 
value  to  a  point  somewhere  nearer  the 
51.45  cents  per  rouble  official  parity. 

The  paper  money  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  is  said  to  have  come 
in  large  part  from  Japan  and  the  Far 
East,  transmitted  by  registered  mail. 
Some  of  it  was  bought  when  the  rouble 
notes  were  selling  for  about  7  cents,  and 
already  shows  a  "  paper  "  profit. 

The  contents  of  the  lengthy  Petroleum 
.■\greement  concluded  between  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  Roumania.  as  tele- 
graphed from  Berlin,  confirm  the  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  already  published. 
The  Central  Powers'  controlling  com- 
pany, the  Oil  Lands  Leasing  Company, 
is  endowed  with  exclusive  rights  of  the 
most  far-reaching  character  for  thirty 
years,  with  the  right  of  prolongation  for 
two  subsequent  periods  of  thirty  years, 
making  ninety  years  in  all.  Up  to  one 
quarter  of  the  foundation  shares  will  be 
offered  to  the   Roumanian  Government. 


I  So 
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witli  ihc  right  of  transfer  to  private  in- 
terests, but  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
pary  ensure  tlieir  CDntrol  by  the  creation 
of  {'reference  shares,  with  a  fifty-fold 
voting  right,  and  these  shares  are  ex- 
clusively at  tlicir  (tis|)osal. 

A  State  trading  monopoly  in  oil  in 
Roumania  is  also  ()rovided  for,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  monoi)oly  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  company  that  is  to  he  foniied  by  a 
financial  group  designated  by  the  German 
and  Austro  -  Hungarian  Government. 
Ail  kinds  of  privileges  are  stipulated  for 
the  Oil  I^nds  Leasing  Company,  the 
position  of  which  is  most  carefully 
hedged  around.  The  German  and 
Austro-IIungarian  Governments,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment on  the  other,  are  agreed  by  the 
terms  of  Article  4  of  the  Agreement  that 
immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
Peace  Treaty,  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment will  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Governments  of  (jermany  and 
Austria-Hungary  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  Roumania's  surplus  oil  and  oil 
products  can  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  without 
endangering  the  vital  interests  of  Rou- 
mania in  respect  of  the  country's  indus- 
tries and  its  own  needs. 

I         «         « 

Figures,  dealing  with  the  foreign  trade 
of  Japan  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
current  year  constituted  a  record.  The 
exports  for  the  period  mentioned  rose 
from  £19.242,000  to  £23,7.-)r>,000.  an  ad- 
vance of  £4,.")00.000.  while  the  gain  in 
ini])orts  was  still  greater,  amounting  to 
£f),0](;.000.  and  swelling  the  total  to 
£24.21."),000.  The  chief  advances  in  ex- 
ports were  in  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
raw  material,  including  coal  and  wood 
and  manufactures.  Tlic  increase  in  the 
last-named  amounted  to  nearlv 
£3,.".00,000.  and  about  a  third  of  it  was 
m  cotton  textiles,  but  nearly  all  classes 
of  Japanese  manufactures  recorded  a 
more  or  less  substantial  gain.  On  the 
import  side  raw  materials  accounted  for 
nearly  half  the  increase,  raw  cotton  alone 
being  Tcsponsible  for  close  upon 
£.3,000.000. 

In  inifi  the  number  of  pigs  in  Eng- 
land showed  a  decrease  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  or  10  per  cent.,  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  decline 
was  even  more  marked  in  1917,  when  the 


inimber  of  pigs  fell  by  another  quarter 
of  a  million,  or  1 1  jx-r  cent.  In  the  same 
two  years  sows  kept  for  brecimg  de- 
clined by  41,000.  Despite  a  small  in- 
crease in  1916.  the  number  of  pigs  in 
Ireland  declined  by  no  less  than  343,000 
in  1917.  Last  year's  hgiire,  947,000.  was 
a  decrease  of  nearly  .')(Mi,(t(K),  or  .33  per 
cent.,  on  the  figure  for  1911,  which  was 
one  of  the  record  years.  The  pig  popula- 
tion for  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1917  amounted  to  3,000,000  com- 
pared with  3.000,000  the  previous  year, 
a  decline  of  19  per  cent.  The  general 
result  (according  to  the  Statist)  has  been 
a  serious  contraction  in  the  bacon-curing 
industry  at  home,  and  a  great  increase 
ill  the  quantity  and  value  of  imported 
pig  products.  In  this  connection  it  i.^ 
interesting  to  note  that  in  191<>  the  quan- 
tity of  hams  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  was  l..")ri.'">.(i(iO  cwt.,  of  a  value 
of  £6,800,000,  compared  with  85.5,000 
cwt..  valued  at  £3.068,000  in  1913. 
Bacon  imports  rose  from  4,858,000  cwt. 
to  7.136,000  cwt. 

Many  estimates  are  made  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  value  of  the  total  assets 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  seldom  one 
finds  unanimity  in  the  ideas  of  those  in 
the  position  to  judge.  Mr.  F.  Lark- 
worthy,  a  leading  British  banker,  recently 
alluded  to  this  very  imf)ortant  and  in- 
teresting subject.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  calculations  of  income  and 
national  wealth  were  very  far  from  being 
correct  in  pre-war  days.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  arbitrary  valuation  made 
by  sotne  economists  that  the  national  as- 
sets are  six  or  seven  times  the  national 
income,  and  because  the  national  income 
i>  estimated  to  be  2.300  millions,  therefore 
the  total  assets  are  15.000  millions. 
In  view  of  the  new  facts  which 
this  war  has  disclosed,  it  seems 
certainly  desirable  that  economist.s 
should  carefully  reconsider  the  data 
upon  which  their  calculations  are 
based.  "*I-ist  year."  added  Mr.  Lark- 
worthy.  "  my  own  conjecture  amounted 
to  10.000  millions,  but  M  such  compari- 
sons are  misleading,  because  wc  have  no 
means  of  arriving  at  what  the  country's 
liquid  wealth  assets  amount  to."  In 
the  same  speech  he  declared  that  so  far 
as  it  was  able  to  estimate,  the  total  wealth 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was  120.000  mil- 
lions sterling,  comparing  with  2<>.000  mil- 
lions sterling  at  the  disjwsal  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers. 
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